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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE MISSES ADELINA AND 


New York. HORTENSE HIBBARD, | 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N d: 
Concerts AND MUSICALS. — Hall, New Yor 


LAMPERTI, iaoabisieen 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has. | Instruction in Voice and Piano. ANNA HOFFMEIS TER, 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 


_ Sedans: rasse 20, Dresden. Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. Singing, Primary Tone Production. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, | Miss EMMA HOWSON, _— i hates 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. Vocal Studio, Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
South 18th Street. Summer residence.; Dresden, | Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o’clock. American Baritone. 
Germany Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- $$$ Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with < ines a 

me to be prepared by Aer. CARL LE V IN SEN, wR: ae 
Dresden, Seds anstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists Emma JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 








Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W. 


Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 


ALBERTO LAURENC E, 124 East 44th Street, New York. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 


155 East 18th Street, New York. 

The voice formed and developed; the art of Mr. 
singing taught; method after the purest Italian 
schools ; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FL ECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the | PAUL TIDDEN 
City of New York. ah 
Address: 100 West 125th Street, New York Pianist. 
$14 East 15th Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


, . r roc 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATOMfast tad Street, New York. | MME. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, - a Highest Voice Culture. 
Pianist. sTTQ7yp T POWER Room 207 Abbey Building, : : 
Instruction. Leschetizky Method. Aiso Chamber GUSTAV L. BECKER, Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 
Music Classes CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
Studio: 147 West 71st Street, New York. _PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West %th Street, New York. - FRANCIS FISCHER POW ERS, 
i Voice Culture. 
| CHARLES HEIN YRC ) TH, a" : Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
| Organist Church of the Ascension. With the | New York Season, November 1 to May 1. 
National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and | Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898. 
| Harmony. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York 
12 West 11th street. New York. 
: —| HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 

Violin School. 
| Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
| Residence and Studio: 
| 535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 803-804. 
Mail address: 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


| FERDINAND DUN KLEY, 


| Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Lecture Recitals 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


| BARSIOT VICTORINE WETMORE, 
I : Pek ee il of the celebrated 
nstruction in Singing. e| ME. RENZA pv’ARONA. 
69 West 54th Street New York. | Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
- eae 256 West 7ist Street, New York. 


| | 
|GERRIT SMITH, ———______—____— —_—— | 
Organist and "Conductor. | 
Studio: 68 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. Concert Pianist—Instruction 
——- Studio : Patt Hall, 
ew York. 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. | 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 21 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. —--—- 

Residence and address: 


417 West 23d Street, New York. EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
| ,, Poet af Oe Vig artes Metetet | oe ace GREGORY, 
he Virgil Piano Sc ‘ 4 
NATHAN GANS, aa te ot wa 1 West 87th Street, ew York. si Contralto. 


Pianist. — Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York. 


Pupils in Piano, Theory and Virgil Method. 
. Studio: 165 West 48th St., New York. ADOLF GLOSE, nathan aL SS 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. J. PIZZARELLO, 
; Concert Pianist, 


With the National Conserva‘ory. 











MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 











Pianist. FENG 
rticul dd 
Will take a limited number of pupils, DELAVAN HOWLAND, Vor particulars 50 West 6th Street, New York. 
Steinway Hall, New Y ork. Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
eagles Conductor. SE 
‘ y he tala) fc . Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, Address 38 Kast 10th Street, New York. GEORGE FLEMING 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio. 











sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's T H 

finest inatruments. Special advantages for the | PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. 227 West 34th Street, New York. | 
study of church musicand the training of boys’ Opera—Oratorio—Concert — — 
FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


voices. , : - r | and Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 220 Central Park, South, New York. 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York. | 











Mr. TOM KARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocai Instruction. 


CHARLES PALM, 


| 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. | 

| 


Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. | STEGMUND DEUTSCH, 


Instructor of the Violin. 

Pupil of and highly recommended by the late 
Jacques Dont, the great violin pedagogue 

| Formerly with the Boston Symphony and Theo. 

| Thomas Orchestra 

| 

| 


Residence-Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
| ew in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


String Orchestra Class meets Mondays, 8P.M 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


| M. I. SCHERHEY, 
| 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, 


Basso Cantante. 


| MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocal Instruction. | PAOLO GALLICO, 


Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception Pianist, 
“Mew Vork Eollege of Music. ror | hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- rm a. 


Studios: 1668 Lexington Avenue, New York. | day. Studio: eects Build ing, Room 1 
Wissner’s, 539 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., . -- -— East noth Street, _— York City. 


Wednesdays and Saturdays. | A. FARINI, 
Mate. OGDEN CRANE, RE sence nes ‘Edw, Mallenhaue College af Music, 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Piece, New York. 

ITALI ms aoe Cart RE, rs | The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ALIAN ME P li aM Cl t, Pi » 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, New York | Mrs. ALEX. RIHM Ton. B. Zeliman, Singi ng as 

a4 (Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. F. T. Molienhauer, V 
| Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Hans Dreher, Painting. 
, RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


iolin and Harmony. 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 

Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. E. A. PARSON S, 
Vocal Studio: 138 5th Ave. (Hardman ids York | Pianist and Composer. 

Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH | tac sew vonx issrrrvre ror vioux pare | SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


é » h Street, : 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. ee ee Oe eee, Ae Le 


Diploma. Scholarships. 230 East 62d Street. 
Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. Complete musical education given to students, 
Address: The Albany, Broadway and 52d Street, from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
NEW YORK. F. & H. CARR! Directors. 





1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





| Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


@—™" Opera, Concert and Oratorio, Piano 
Instruction. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 
Voca. INsTRUCTION. 


The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 
New Vork. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 


163 West 12ist Street, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble yllegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
udio : 1402 Broadway, New York 








WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mr. LEO. KOFLER 


Voice Culture 

~h master St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Ir York Author of The Art 
of ss ail 29 Vesey Street. 





Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN 
Vocal Teacher 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks 


l of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 











Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instru 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


10D 





ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 


Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue. 
Lessons resumed September 3 
Classes formed—voices ‘tried Fridays 2to4P. Mm. 


| J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor, 


Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
Thursdays, 51 E. 117th St m Ave., N.Y. 








ADELE LEWING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
(Leschetizky Method.) 
Address Steinway Hall, New York 
July, August, September in Europe. 
Will return October 9 


F. W. RIESBERG, 

Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction—Piano, Organ—Harmony 
Studio : 9 West 65th Street New York. 
With the New York College of Music 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone. 


Opera and Concerts 
Vocal School : 1410 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAROLINE MABEN 
PIANISTE 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and 
Highest diploma from the K 
wenka Conservatory, Berlin 
Address, 915 Carnegie Hall, New York 


yii Ciavier 
h-Schar- 





| Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano 


Miss ELISE Lz eohahripaer P, 
Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste 
36 East 62d Street, New York. 


| Mme. LUISA CAPPIANIT, 





Voice Cult 


Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION 
Leading teacher of the methods of the 
famous FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
Summer term for teachers and professionals, 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction. 


For Terms, &c., address 
110 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 


Teacher of Singing. 
Author of “ Hints About My Singing Method.’ 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Special Rates for Summer Term 


Miss MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist 


13 Livingston Place, New York 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
9 & 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL. 
will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
verms address the College. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn N. Y. 


Or ge! and Choirmaster 5S Church, | 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 


Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. 





FRANZ BELLINGER, 
ae. 


Vocal Instruction. Oratorio. 
M g of Breaks. wire vig, Lampert Milan Method. | 





Muse. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voca) Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most ewtelty, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ass voice as well as fhose of his 
pupils.”—Georg Hens 





ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address : 128 East 76th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 


Steinway Hall, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
r-Pianist. 
Pupils received AS gpociien, as Piano 
ion. 


terpretati 
Studio: nei ait Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mrs. enmeeet BULL, 


sensi -o 
113 West Sth Street, New York. 





J. Poms mare, 
nstruction. 
Studio: 136 anaes — 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


FRANK SEALY, 
Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N. J., Madri — Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, 





Room 10, 9 East 17th St, ; New York. 
WM. H. PONTIUS, 
Dubuque, la. 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 


Summer Schools: Clarinda, Ia., July 7 to 28; Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., August 2 to 2%. Resumes 
in Dubuque, Ia., September 12. 





CARL HAUSER, 
Violinist. 
Instructor ; Aa, ; Instrumentation 
Ensemble ying. 
MUSICAL Courier or 1364 Lex'ton ave , New York. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ndianapolis, Ind. 





THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, | 
offers the greatest advantages to piano pupils. 
Fall term opens September 1. Prospectus mailed 
on application. 
Paculty: HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director ; 
Mey Vincent Whitney, Edgar C.Sher wood, Frances 
yoch, Antoinette Fulle. Cox. 
Marion A. Chitty, Secretary. 





Miles. YERSIN, | 
AUTHORS OF THE 
PHono-RuyTHMIC MetHOopD FoR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


Tue Parker, 123 W. 39TH St. New York. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for t ition m be made by mail. 


| 

Personal interviews Wedn ys, after 2 P. M. |- 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Vocal Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 





| 


J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. | 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue. Newark. For engagements } 
address 1% West 44th Street, New York 





| 
} 
J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated sfrictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrin on, Harry J. Fellows and others. | 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. | 





PAUL HAMBURGER, 


Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th st., city. 





| 
_— 
| 
iM 
Miss LILLIE MACHIN, | 


Vocal Teacher, 
Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 





FREDERIC REDDALL, | 
Votes Production and Art of Singing. 
ae a Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio : a 
- 0. 845 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, New York 
Organ. Theory Lessons. 





| 





THE 
VIRGIL 
PIANO 


Prospective Piano Students are cordially invited 
to investigate the merits of the Virgil Piano School. 
The Virgil method is no more an experiment, but 
is an acknowledged and confirmed factor in the 
acquiring of pianistic skill. 2 ¢ # ft St tt tt 





Mrs. 
A. K. 
VIRGIL, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





SCHOOL, 


29 WEST 
15th ST., 
NEW YORK.) 

















Only the very best exponents of the method em- 
ployed. FALL TERM commences September 26, ’98. 


Catalogue sent free upon application. 


DIRECTOR. 


— & 

















THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, —_ by the most artistic and com- 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violia and all Orchestra! Instrumcats. 


VOCAL. Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Chamber pdb nsemble Playing, &c. 
Catalogues Free on Application. 


The Eppinger Conservatory will be open all summer. 


mt faculty. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| speaks English, German and Spani 
ie avenue Vi - 





COMPRENEZ BIEN age S000 FOIS | 
UE a te vou 


y RS est 
PPELEE SUR 
ANNONCE, CELA vous PREPARE \ UNE ae 


SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AV 





FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-D&pEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 
| Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 





INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. Henri Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages— Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


| MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
. Address, 
ictor Hugo, Paris. 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 


|M. and Mme. LURBAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
St. 


sear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


| Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


|. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Pari 





P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 


Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer DE CHANT A L’OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


FRANCE. 
SCHOOL FOR | GIRLS, 
St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
a1 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort ape the year round. 
Not a stoppin: om t a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 


MARIE SASSE, 
Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
De l’Opéra, Pavpis. 
Creatrice of Tannhd&user and !’Africaine. 
=e of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
clalty made of correct emission of the voice 
—y scéne 
rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





a its restoration. 





JULIANI, 


PRoFEessguR DE CHANT. 


| French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 


torio, Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
39 rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau.) ARIS. 





M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 
Private cin ; py oe! ; 
aris. 


8 rue Washington, 
Near Arc de Seinen. 





M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. 


Mise-en-Scéne. 





Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1 Regisseur de la Scéne de 1" Qptce Comique, 
Stage Practice. In 


| 
| 
| ste 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





| oe SS 


|M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 3% rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete comse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensembie music, mise-en-scene. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

30 rue St. rebourg. 





M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


Proresszur Dg CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 


Large and Noble Style. 








FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 
Stephanie of Austria. 
Von DER HeyYpstTR. 4, BERLIN, W. 





MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopoid street, Munich. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 





Berlin W. Germany, 
Nollendort-Piatz No. 6. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





C. B. HAWLEY, 
Composer, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


Choir. 
New Studio : 251 Fifth Ave., cor. th St., New York. 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 





VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the ThéA&tre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French 
111 East 50th Street, New York 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Violinist, Conductor, Composer. 
EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street. New York 


Mrs. 





GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mrs. 
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BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, August 5, 1898. | 

N my last previous budget I made mention of the pleas 
| ant call I had from Mme. Florenza d’Arona and her 
husband, Carl von Brockdorff Le Vinsen. A few days 
later a short business trip took me away from Berlin, and 
hence you have had no views from me for nearly a fort- 
night. I prevailed upon Mme. d’Arona, however, to act as 
my substitute, and as she was kind enough to accept the 
burden imposed upon her I am now in the fortunate posi- 
tion to be able to give you this gifted woman’s impres- 
sions upon a performance of “Carmen,” which she wit- 
nessed at the new Royal Opera (Kroll’s), and which will 
be read by you with the interest and attention such an 
authority on operatic matters in general and upon vocal 


matters in special richly deserves 


* * . 
BERLIN, July 31, 1898. 


I often wonder why Americans rush through Ham 


burg as though it had the pest. It is one of the most de- 


lightful cities of Europe, and I always try to stop there 
a few days. This time business kept me there one week, 
and all my spare moments were passed on the Alster or at 
the Zoological Gardens, where, dining under the beauti 
ful linden trees, we hear a most excellent orchestral con 
f the young 


cert and at the same time get a glimpse « 
people of Hamburg 

“We arrived in Berlin on a cold, wet morning, but even 
in the rain this beautiful city is most attractive. Its monu 
ments are most gorgeous, its houses massive, and so 
profuse are the flowers which decorate each window that 
the fragrance and color fill one with the idea of a constant 
festival taking place. One of these days Berlin will rival 
the gay Paris of my girlhood, which now, alas! is but a 
souvenir 

“At the new Opera Theatre ‘Carmen,’ that masterwork 
of Bizet, was on, and yielding to curiosity I went to hear 
it. The cast was new to me with the exception of Herr 
Bachmann and I expected to be more or less bored by 
the presentation. I came home, and yielding to Mr 
Floersheim’s request for an account of it, wrote one in de 
tail. To my dismay the next day I found that the cham 
bermaid (read Mark Twain's description of chamber 
maids) of the hotel had made away with it, and I had to 
tender my excuses and regrets to Mr. Floersheim, who, 
however, urges me to rewrite it. This I cannot do, as 
the program also was destroyed, but I will do my best 
from memory. 

“Punctually at 7:30 the overture commenced, and every 
one was in his seat. The ladies had left their hats and 
wraps at the Garderobe, which is divisioned off for each 
section, so that there is no confusion or waiting after the 
performance is over. I was surprised at the youthful ap 
pearance of the conductor, but soon learned he was equal 
to his position 

The scenery of the first act was very picturesque and 
appropriate: the tobacco factory at the right, and at the 
left the portico ol the barracks, with soldiers lounging 
about. Across the centre of the stage and terminating 
near the factory entrance was a long bridge, upon which 
children, working people and donkey carts were seen to 
pass. The children were dirty and ragged and the factory 
girls wore old and appropriate clothes. Carmen, instead 
of making her entrance at the back of the stage, as is 
usual, was seen first upon the bridge, leaning indolently 
over it, watching the men, who in chorus were speaking of 
her. Descending as though duty alone compelled her, she 
was as usual surrounded by the men. Putting her arm 
around the neck of one, and hugging another, she sang 
the few measures preceding the ‘Habanera,’ and during 
the latter watched the soldiers, catching sight of Don 
José only at the last stanza. 

“This Carmen, Madame Goetze, was no Calvé, neither 
was she seductive in face or figure, and only at rare in- 
tervals did she seem to absorb the full significance of the 
character she represented, but in spite of all she was satis- 
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factory, for while not getting at the root of Carmen’s 
fascination and power, her artistic wiles were ample to 
excuse the havoc which followed in her wake. This is 
saying much. Many a Don José and Escamillo have 
been made absurd by a Carmen more fitted for a Rosina 
Madame Goetze, however, is an artist, and her good voice 
serve to make up for many deficiencies in temperament 
The role showed careful study and was full of points 
which were often very effective 

“That which impressed me the most throughout the 
whole opera was the thoroughness with which everyone 
seemed to know his part. The life and vim of the chorus 
its every move and gesture, showed evident knowledge of 
the part it played in the opera’s success. This very care 
ful attention to detail, and its rhythm, was the out 
come of but one cause—ample and perfect rehearsing 
This ‘Carmen’ was a well rehearsed opera, and impressed 
one with that fact from the rise of the curtain. Sufficient 
and careful rehearsing is indeed the secret of success, in 
dividually and collectively. No matter how great the 
artist is individually, if he is unacquainted with his col 
leagues’ work he is often placed in a false and awkward 
position and the effectiveness of his own points frustrated 
thereby. 

“The second act at Lillas Pasta’s was extremely good; 
the ballet was superb, and characteristically weird and wild 
in its abandon. Carmen was discovered lighting a ciga 
rette, and so calculated was the time that as soon as she 
blew out the match and caught up her castagnets, her song 
commenced. Here was something novel: She sang the 
first verse only, the two other stanzas being sung by her 
two friends. This was quite effective, for it distributed 
the spirit and the interest, and gave Carmen additional 
opportunity to give an effective dance. All were in the 
wildest state of ecstacy (which was so hearty it was re 
treshing) when Escamillo arrives. During the Toreador 
ong, Carmen, exhilarated with the dance, leans panting 
against the wing, watching his every word with lips apart 
and eyes dilating. Her facial expression is a beautiful 
piece of acting, and intensifies the effect of his song. The 
quartet was rendered natural by Carmen taking each one 
in turn aside to speak with them, and regardless of the 
audience they settled the question among themselves, in 
stead of standing in a row watching the leader, which in 
adequate rehearsing always makes imperative 

‘The smuggling scene was made wonderfully beautiful 
by campfires being started for breakfast among the rocks 
and trees. The conventional sun did not rise for some 
time, and the fires lighted up the mountains and picturesque 
costumes of the contrabanditti, who were boiling their ket 
tles and breaking sticks, as soon as they were aroused 
Carmen did some pretty bits of ‘scena’ here She warms 
her hands and feet, and shows that she is out of temper 
with Don José, who 1s seen brooding and ill at ease some 
distance off. You can see he is debating whether to go 
near Carmen or not; and when he makes up his mind 
the few words that take place between them seem but a 
very natural outcome of the situation. The scenery of the 
last act was also very fine. A large plazza with part of 
a real tent in the background, into which streamed an im 
mense procession, composed of those who were to take part 
in the ring, followed by twelve young girls in white, with 
laurel wreaths to reward the victor, then Escamillo and 
Carmen, her two friends, and a crowd of citizens in cat 
riages, horseback and on foot, ending up with soldiers, 
peasants and children 

‘The scene between Don José and Carmen was well 
acted and well sung, particularly by Herr Sommer, who 
worked up a thrilling climax with great force. The cheers 
of victory which issued from the tent were sufficiently 
alluring to make any Carmen impatient of delay, and even 
excusable for trying to force her entrance there. The peo 
ple did not rush out at her death as though they knew 
all that was taking place, but strolled out, gossiping, as 
though after any performance, and, contrary to custom, 
Escamillo, glowing with triumph, also comes out, and seeks 


Carmen. Seeing her dead on the ground and Don José 
kneeling beside her, he takes out a knife and makes one 
rush at him, which takes the combined efforts of many men 
to thwart him in his purpose. The struggle and consterna 
tion of the crowd presents a fine tableau, which ends the 
opera 

“Taken altogether, the performance in every respect was 
most satisfactory. No artist appeared with such lustre that 
the others were bedimmed in comparison, but all graced 
a beautiful setting, which was made to fit by hard work 
in rehearsing 

“When will our American artists refuse to, be ushered 
before the public with half learned roles? When will man 
agers realize that their performances, which cost so much, 


When will our 


public learn that they pay their money for a whole even 


descend to the level of crudeness thereby ? 


ing’s enjoyment, and not for a solo now and again from 
a favorite under disadvantages such as are unheard of in 
Europe? When will our critics take up this matter and 
denounce the manager who forces the young artist to her 
doom, when glory and triumph should be the result of her 
efforts, and would be nine times out of ten if the same 
number of rehearsals were insisted upon which made the 
success of our Melbas, Calvés, &c.? In more ways than 
one does American art need to cry out for justice 
“FLORENZA D’ARONA.”’ 
* * * 

On my return to Berlin I found that the enterprising 
director of the Theatre des Westens, Herr Morwitz, had 
given a second operatic novelty, “Pergolesi,” a lyric 
drama in four acts by Eugenio Checchi, music by Pieran 
tonio Tasca, the composer of the successful opera “A 
Santa Lucia,” which two years ago had its Berlin first 
performance at Kroll’s summer opera 

Last night I witnessed a repetition of Tasca’s latest 
work, the libretta of which deals in somewhat liberal fash 
ion with the death of the great Italian composer Giovanni 
Pergolesi, who, as Sir George Grove or Henry E. Kreh- 
biel will inform you, was born in 1710 and died as early 
as 1736. In this short lifetime he was able, however, to 
gain an important place in the history of music. Cecchi 
has used the two greatest works of Pergolesi to bring him 
up to the summit of his happiness and to show him to us 
at the moment of his deepest abjection All Naples is 
doing homage to the composer of “Serva Padrone” (a 
sort of comic opera by Pergolesi). All rejoice in his suc 
cess, with the exception of Romualdo Dumi, as bad a fel 
low as he in all probability was a composer, for this rival 
had heretofore held the first place in the esteem of the 
music lovers of Naples. (Act I.) 

The old idol achieves the downfall of the young one 
by betraying to Prince Spinelli the secret that the com 
poser Pergolesi is the lover of the Prince’s sister Maria 
The Prince arranges a great festive banquet at which 
somewhat unwisely Pergolesi makes love openly to Maria 


his knees before her, although he has 


and is found upon 
been warned by his friend, the painter de Muna, who tells 
him that he is being watched by the Prince The _ latter 
ejects the composer from his palace. (Act II.) 

Pergolesi falls ill seriously, and Maria, unlike Ophelia 


goes into a cloister But in nun’s garb and with great 
attendance, led even by Prince Spinelli, Maria visits her 
lover once more in order to take leave of him forever 
Pergolesi falls back into his mother’s lap with the words, 

Mother, thy son, he is dying.” (Act. III.) 

He is not quite dead yet, however, and in the last act 
we find him in the courtyard of the cloister Santa Chiara 
Maria in the meanwhile has died in reality, and the funeral 
cortege 1s brought past Pergolesi He falls down in a 
swoon and seems dead a second time. His pupils find 
him and bring him home and now he is quite willing to 
die a third and last time, but he has not yet finished his 
celebrated “Stabat Mater,” and he vainly racks his brain 
to find a suitable closing. Had he but lived in our day 
and known a certain composer in New York that party 
would have finished the “Stabat Mater” for him in less than 
no time, and Pergolesi would have died in peace. In the 
opera, however, he has to wait until a chorus behind the 
scene sings “Quando corpus morietur,” when Pergolesi 
suddenly remembers that he composed it, and he can at 
last “give up the ghost.” 

From this not very exhaustive sketch it will be seen 
that Cecchi, the librettist of the verismo school, for onc« 


) 


has been anything but realistic. On the contrary, he has 


essayed a trip into the land of romanticism, but unfortu 


nately with not very dramatically or artistically satisfying 





results. He has written neither a lyrical nor an 


drama, but simply a book for an “opera” with all the im 


probabilities and the typical personages of the true friend 
and of the hostile theatrical villain which appertain to the 
species ol the old opera plot 

Just as little as the libretto the music can be said to be 
Neo-Italian. Tasca, as I mentioned before, became first 
known to Berlin through his “A Santa Lucia,” which owes 
its origin and dates back to the period of the one and two 
act operas a la “Cavalleria Rusticana In “A Santa 
Lucia” it was Gemma Bellincioni who sang and acted 


the part of Rosella, and it was her consummate art, histri- 
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onic as well’as vocal, which made us all believe that Tasca 
was a composer of superabundant temperament. 
it becomes apparent that the real 


new work, however, 


dramatic blood does not pulsate in his veins. 
his music has no big 
can carry the * * 


lesi lacks pregnancy and power, 


traits, no grand phrases, nothing that 


In this pest Royal Opera House, 


His Pergo- 
engagement to the recommenc 


listener by sheer force or enthusiasm over the many long The Stavenhagen case is ta 


and weak spots of the score. 
Tasca surely is not without talent; 


trary, the sense of forming decent melodies; he writes very 
cleverly and effectively also for the voices, and he gives 
without ever 


you an occasional new harmonic surprise 
becoming brutal a la Puccini. 


But his invention is not at all original, and his work- 
Especially ap- 
parent and distressing is this homophony in the orchestra- 
tion, where almost throughout the melodies sung by the 
voices are merely duplicated and thus the very sweetness 
of the melodic invention is made doubly sweet and soon 


manship all too simple and homophone. 


he has, 


from a legal viewpoint. 
on the con- 


Ducal Cabinet has sued quite 


Herr von Vignau gave orders 


pearance at Weimar. 


* * 


Herr S. Kraus, up-to-date chorus master at the Buda- 
has been engaged in like ca- 
pacity by the Berlin Royal Opera in place of Herr Kapell- 
meister Schuster, lately deceased. 


Not only has Stavenhagen sued 
General Intendant von Vignau for libei, 


gian papers for libeling the said intendant. 
lished an entirely unfounded paragraph to the effect that 


turely in order to prevent the audience from bringing 
ovations to the departing artists (Kapellmeister Staven- 
hagen and his wife) on the occasion of their final ap- 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, 


CONCERT AND RECITAL PIANIST. 


MR. SHERWOOD created a furore by his wonderful playing at the meeting of the M. T. N. A 


in New York City last June. 


His playing in other large cities this season has aroused the utmost 


enthusiasm. He has been met yg by critics, the public and musicians to be the greatest 


American pianist. Mr. Sherwood wi 
(N. Y.) Assembly from July 11 to August 13. 


for the erectior 
Herr Kraus owes his 
lation of Arthur Nikisch. a step in the 


. greatest son tl 


king on bigger dimensions 


but the Grand 
a large number of Thurin- 
They pub- 


denleben” 


to shut off the gas prema- 


ner’s birthplace, 


teach and give recitals as usual at the Chautauqua 


tive concert will be given, the proceeds of which, with con 
sent of the King of Saxony, 


will be devoted to the fund 
Wag 


has done nothing so far toward 


1 of a Wagner monument at Dresden. 
Leipsic, 
direction of honoring the memory of her 
irough the erection of a statue. 


* + * 


The symphony of Richard Strauss, of which I spoke in 
a previous budget, is to be dubbed by the composer “Hel 
(Hero’s Life), 
ments. The score is now nearly finshed, 
will be first brought out under the composer’s direction at 
one of the Frankfort Museum's concerts 

It is quite a peculiar coincidence that Weingartner is 
also busy upon the composition of a symphonic work of 
an heroic character. 


and is in the usual four move 
and the work 


* * ~ 


* Last Wednesday night the four hundredth Berlin per- 


formance of Wagner’s “ 


Tannhauser” was given. This is 





becomes nauseating. But what is still more tiresome than 
this eternal sweetness is the lack of all characterization, 
which, since Wagner, we are wont and desirous of find- 
ing in all musico-dramatic art. Even the very near at 
hand device of characterizing Pergolesi through some 
music in the style of that composer was left almost un- 
In the close of the opera he uses a few 
bars from Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater,”’ and once before a 
short motive from “Serva Padrone.” I do not, of course, 
mean that Tasca should have copied from Pergolesi’s 
scores, but inasmuch as he was quite unable to compose 
in the style of Wagner, he should at least have tried his 
hand at contrapuntal thematic workmanship of the old 
type. 

Tasca’s talent is best demonstrated in 


used by Tasca. 


his ensembles, 
which he brings in at the close of each act and which 
are quite effective in spite of the above mentioned short- 
comings. Taken as a whole, however, Tasca’s “Pergolesi” 
lies outside of the pale of those wottis which can be con- 
sidered as of importance for the art. But as Tasca s music, 
although neither original nor powerful, is at least melo- 
dious, it is not unlikely that “Pergolesi” will for a short 
period interest and amuse the Berlin public. All the more 
so. as the representation of the work at the Theatre des 


Westens is in every respect a very satisfactory one. 


I did not trust my ears when passing by the Hochschule 
building the other day. I happened to hear Tschaikowsky’s 
last symphony rehearsed by the orchestra of the Royal 
High School. In order to satisfy my curiosity, which was 
eager, I took the liberty of peeping in, and really there 
was Josef Joachim swinging the baton in his own quite 
Herculean fashion over the march from the Pathetic Sym- 
phony! Truly wonders will never cease, and as long as 
there is life there is soap. 

* ~* * 


As a result, direct or indirect (I don’t know which and 
I don’t care) of my candid exposures of the shortcomings 
of Herr Prof. Dr. Karl Klindworth as teacher and con- 
ductor, that gentleman has now withdrawn for good (really 
for good) from the staff of directors and pedagogues of 
the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory., 
+ * * 


The Berlin Royal Opera Intendancy has made arrange- 
ments with Mme. Sigrid Arnoldson for her appearance “as 
guest” also during the coming season. 

ee “6 


The Dresden Royal Orchestra will on September 22 of 
this year celebrate the three hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its existence. On that day a jubilee commemora- 


an extraordinary record. The representation took place at 
Kroll’s and Herr Zeller, from the Weimar Court Opera, 
impersonated the title role. 


* + * 


The pianist, Ella Pancera, who was heard here repeat 
edly with success, made a new engagement last week. This 
time it is one for life, as she has engaged herself matri 
monially to Max Bluethner, the son of the great Leip 
sic piano manufacturer of that name, and himself an 
amateur pianist of more than average skill and talent 
Congratulations are in order. 
7 os ” 

Another matrimonial engagement of a celebrated piano 
manufacturer’s son is the one of Herr Max Ibach, of 
Barmen, junior member of the firm of Rudolf Ibach Sohn, 
to Miss Elma Preetorius, of Mayence. 

* am * 


Richard Langenhau, of Lausanne, in Switzerland, will 
divide with Felix Weingartner, the honor of conducting 
next season’s series of Kaim concerts at Munich. 

* * * 

Emil Senger writes to me from Bayreuth: “I expected 

to see you this summer in Berlin, but was called to Bay- 
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Il reuth, where I am studying with Herr Kniese and Mme duction, will be brought out at the Court Opera House, at Where to Stay in Paris. 
Cassel, early in October, and he intends to be present at M : . : : 
iss Hayes, 46 Rue HAmetin, Parts, PLrace pes Etats 


S 


Cosima. When you write your next letter to THE 
Musica Courter kindly mention my whereabouts, as | 
should like my American friends to know something about 
me. I have been here for two months, repeating all the 


this important event. 

I met the two Misses Myers, from Portland, Ore The 
younger one, who only lately arrived from her native 
town, is going to study the violin with Professor Halit 


UNIs, NEAR THE Are 


A MERICANS sojourning in Paris, whether for a short 
time as voyagers, or permanently as students, have 














Wagner roles, besides studying new the part of Hagen, tire 
yy J ‘ : so much t ‘ inding all the comforts of an Ameri 
“Few the only one I had not in my repertory Lillian Blauvelt is spending her summer vacation in the ; ; 

: 7 , “ . . . ‘ an hor t derate 1 s 1 ntre of the bes 
ent “Mr. Kniese is an excellent exponent [of what?] and Black Forest, where, as she writes to me, she is “enjoying ~ . jerate é i e ce e of the best 
ua ae -. ¢ T : | t e cit s g pleasure to | 

. teacher. No doubt almost every artist would profit from it immensely. The scenery and walks are superb and the . it plea ( e ina 

- 4 posi i x nd ‘ I 1d the Db 
him in the style of singing Wagner most dramatically air very balmy and most beneficial, I should imagine, 4 eer — ) _7 
. z . ” dress. 

without singing against the best rules of voice pro- for the health. 
an duction Hugh McGibeny, an American music student, called me 7 a a Ry, 
ind ‘Next month I shall sing in Prague Leporello and during my absence. So did Mrs. Lawitzky.and her daug] 1g< cs A ‘ Che better way ! 

‘ . ~ ah thos oming to the city, betlore arranging sewh 

ag King Henry (‘Lohengrin’) ter, Miss Olga Lawitzky, from St. Louis, Mo. The young ? . F , ’ ranging cisewhere 

' ; 1 give the d r b send eaten a 

ard “Instead of taking a steady engagement I shall absolve lady intends to finish her vocal studies at Berlin 7 . ee ; sore « end tor a circular 

a : " . . " . : his latter will rep: the troubl ii tor nothing ut to 

her a number of ‘Gastspiele’ next winter, so that I can be at Prof. Gustav Hollaender, director of the Stern Con — pay iothing but t 
* " r see the list of distinguished a we i v pupils who 
liberty to return to America at any time servatory, writes to me from Norderney, where he is ° - : ; 
: : have given their names as referen 
a spending his summer vacation. wre Grr - : el 
. se inertes } tne sathro 2 llent le ; 

i — ‘ . : A pleasant and interesting call also was that of Edward \ir, light, elevator a excellent table, trained 
7 L. M. Ruben, of New York, writes to me from Copen- « Dae ; domestics who remain in the place. exquisite clealiness. are 

2] . i : Schirner, of Columbus, Ohio, who has settled down in “ ws iu ain a 

. hagen under date of July 27 that “the Misses Sondheimer, ,, ; few of the material comforts enaranteed 

. a , . “ serlin as piano pedagogue and is sought considerably by ; os - 8 : : 

of St. Louis, are staying at Klampenborg; Mme. Florenza , , , ’ oes In addition. French is spoke nd taught. and provision 

rk : ‘ * pupils in search of technic, the teaching of which he makes fe ; ' : sages and taugnt, and provisiot 
d’Arona and her husband are also visiting Copenhagen his speciaity for visiting places of interest in the city supervision 

at Michael Banner and his beautiful American wife are now ‘ and help in study are also offered 
: oe ‘ I udy : al 

traveling through the provinces of Denmark. Mme. R The street is quiet and well cared for—a few steps, by 

» Camille Seygard, Emil Fischer and Constantin von In a day or two I intend to leave Berlin for Switzer- 4p. way, from Calvé’s beautiful home—and tramways and 

of Sternberg closed their Scandinavian tournée (Director L. land, where I want to take a rest and hear—no music carriage stations are close at hand. 46 Rue Hamelin, be 

M. Ruben) last week. These artists made a profound im- During my absence of several weeks my trusted young tween Place des Etats Unis and Avenue Kleber Arrange 

pression, especially Emil Fischer at his age was consid- assistant, Herwegh von Ende, will keep you informed of ments being made at present 

r- ered a wonder. They are known here as the American the musical doings in the capital of Germany 

* trio. Mr. Fischer left for Dresden, Sternberg has gone Miss Adele Lewing is summering at Bad Neundorf, 

at to Leipsic and Mme. Seygard to Paris. near Hanover, where on the 13th inst. she is booked for Mrs. Alice M. Hollister. 

. “Johann Svendsen returned last week from Norway, 4 concert in conjunction with Chamber Virtuoso Felix Mrs. Alice M. Hollister, for several years leading 
where he was honored at the Bergen Music Festival. He Meyer (violin), of Berlin. O. F soprano of the choir at tl dutch Reformed Church in 
looked much improved in health. (For Berlin Music Notes see another Page.) this city, and later at the West Presbyterian Church, died 

“IT shall probably return to New York next month to ‘ suddenly of heart failure at | Mass.. on Sun “—_ 
' , “ Mme. Ogden Crane. 7 : : sa! Bice . 1 Sunday even 
my old position at the Metropolitan Opera House. : ing. Mrs. Hollister, who was a native of Rutland. Vt 

S Mme. Ogden Crane, who will begin her winter season 1 1 , , 

— + ; . é : was well known in musical circles in this city Her hus 
we . on September 20 at her studio, No. 3 East Fourteenth , el. Chaties FE. Hal prominent bu i 
P in 2 af : -p z > engage » a ) ( haries | bie te yrominen yusiness af I 
I am in a position to — “ pro po a OF street. gave a concert at Asbury Park on August 11. There sia Wade 
* j . , - I Ne OTK 
nthal, and < Z d ster, * : ; 
i Rosenthal, and aw the _ inists . m4 age were fully 1,500 people present, a very large audience even 
. atest Page ayer, Vv 1€ V , anc aos 7 

the greatest I aganini pl = ‘pens e : € ‘en in, an for the Asbury Park Auditorium. National Concerts. 

i »xcellent sician as well as a fine fellow, tor a con- ' » 0 : : ™ 

an excellent musici pedi ws ot A note was appended to the program stating that, owing For the season of 1898-9 Frederick William Ortmann 


cert tour through the United States under the manage- 
ment of Miss Millar. 
* ” + 


Among the callers at Tok Musicat Courter office was 
Prof. Reinhold L. Herman, the newly chosen conductor 
of the Boston Handel and. Haydn Society. Professor 
Herman told me that he cannot take up the duties of this 
position until late in October, as his opera ‘““Wulfrin,” the 
score of which he has revised since the Cologne first pro- 


to the length of program, the audience was requested not 
to ask for encores. Those taking part, in addition to 
Mme. Ogden Crane, were her pupils, Fannie Humes, Ber 
tha Lyon, Grace Underwood, Bertha Martin, Alice Hunt 
Lizzie E. Taylor, Eleanor Lance, Bertha Britton, Edith 
Shaffer, Ida Wyckoff and Lydia Deitz Dalbler 

Mme. Crane’s son, Harry Ogden Crane, played selections 
on the mandolin and autoharp, he being considered one 
of the finest mandolinists in the country 














THE REDPATH GRAND CONCERT CO, ‘<*s00'seccsroxss. 


GEORGE RIDDLE IN READINGS, 


THE BERNHARD LISTEMANN STRING QUARTET. 


has issued a prospectus for six national concerts at Charles 
ton, S. C he music at each concert will be of one nat 

ality—that is there will be a French, a German, an Italia 
an English and American, a Russian and Polish nig! 
while the last concert will be a popular reque 


Several artists have already been engaged and it 


that the series will be sufficiently successful to a vy ot 
artists like Katherine Bloodgood, Josephir J 


Carl Dufft being engaged 


HELEN BUCKLEY, Soprano. MARY LOUISE CLARY, Contralto. WM. H. RIEGER, Tenor 
ADOLPH ROSENBECKER, Violinist 


The Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Boston, Chicago. 


HUGO FREY, 


Accompanist 
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PARIS, July 31, 1898 j 
DANCING. 
Music do I hear! Ha! ha! Keep time. 
How sour sweet music is when time is broke 


and no proportion! 
—SHAKESPEARE 


If many men and women of rich musical endowmen 
had begun music with their toes instead of with their 
fingers we might have had fewer thwarted talents and a 
finer, more flexible condition of rhythmic virtuosity. — 
Musicat Courter Editorial. 


be HE best lesson I ever had in dancing,” said a 
by a naval 
It was 


charming dancer, “was given me 
officer with whom I danced but once in my life. 
my first season, and I supposed that my partners were to 
regulate my steps. After I had danced through the first 
part of a waltz with my officer he said, very pleasantly: 
‘*My dear child, let an old gentleman give you a word 
You will make a better dancer if you do your 


Don’t lean upon your partner. Follow his 


of advice. 
own dancing 
guidance, but keep your own poise always.’ ” 

Did the good officer have any idea how much he said in 
that phrase, ‘keep your own poise always’? It seems to 
apply to almost everything in life. You can love people 
just as much and follow them just as cheerfully, and yet 
Then you are not upset by their 
failings when they fail. In duty to do your own task, not 
leaning even upon a far better worker, is wisest after all. 
In trouble sympathy is very sweet, but to take too much 
advantage of it is neither right nor really comforting. A 
lover—whether lover or husband—is better followed and 
better loved when one keeps one’s own poise. 

Laborde in his charming treatise on the mazourka says 
that a dancing master should be able to write a universal 
Every famous epoch has had its special dance 


keep your own balance. 


history 
characteristic of its day. 

Napoleon pensioned his dancing master as token of the 
pleasure the art had given him. Nero, David and Louis 
XIV. danced. Nero, indeed, was so delighted with him- 
self as a dancer that he cried out on one occasion: 

“What a great artist will disappear with my person!” 

The pyrrhique was the dance of his time. All the ca- 
prices, fantasies and extravaganzas of the Roman Empire 
are to be found in its expression. 

The Renaissance danced the Romanesea, by Baillot, a 
sensibility and distinction. The 
The grace of La Valliére, 


melody full of 
menuet belongs to Louis XIV. 
the pride of Montespan, the superb dignity of Louis, the 


grace, 


energy of Corneille, the purity of Racine, the good sense 
of Moliére, the patience of Vauban and Turenne, are all in 


the menuet. 


FEILDING ROSELLE 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Festivais, Concerts, Recitals. 
Address care Musical Courier, New York. 


The eighteenth century invented the cotillion. In its 
tendency toward pleasure, insousiance, want of thought- 
fulness in its lightness, it is like the end of a ball—desola- 
tion. The carmagnole crept out from under the ruins of 
the Bastile, a terror. After the cruel upset came an epoch 
of universal tolerance, democracy, royalty shaking hands 
with parvenu, soldier's wife beside duchess, the gallant 
fever ended; calm came and the quadrille was born. 

The quadrille is typic democracy. It may be remarked 
that in some sections the quadrille is no longer fashionable. 
The services rendered the world by the charming equality 
are over, and therefore she is no longer appreciated. The 
grace of bowing, lost in the Revolution, was restored in 
the quadrille. 

During the Second Empire every regiment of the Garde 
had a dancing master. During the war with Spain the inhab- 
itants of a certain city, revolting against their chastisement, 
sent a deputation to the French Emperor to plead their 
cause. In order to add warmth to their pleadings a favor- 
ite Spanish dancer was brought to dance before the court 
on the occasion of a dinner given. Entering into the spirit 
of the design, the beautiful creature danced as if possessed 
after the national manner. Commencing in slow, majestic 
movements, the dance culminated in measures of thrilling 
grace and passion. The Spaniards lost their heads. ‘Ah, 
ha,’ thought they, “concession is sure after that!” 

Not at all. Based upon a wholly different set of ideas, 
the temperament of the French officers remained wholly 
untouched. They yawned behind their hands and—war con 
tributions were doubled. 

Twenty years later, however, these same French people 
applauded Fanny Elssler at their opera, showing how the 
fashion of the dance changes with the mode of thought 
underlying it. 

In 1830 Terpsichore was under police surveillance, al- 
though all sorts of efforts were made to disguise its politi- 
cal associations and expressions. Later the brusque sac- 
cade of the galop became incorporated with the waltz. 

People have always been prophesying the decadence of 
the waltz, but the waltz remains eternal as sentiment. The 
other dances, as coquettes, attract for a time, but the heart 
of pleasure always returns to the waltz movement. It 
pleases age and youth. People of forty can waltz, but not 
polka. Poetry and the waltz live together and will always 
live. The waltz introduced into French music has been 
one of the most delicious yet solid importations of con 





quest. People would have ceased dancing before now but 
for the waltz. 

The French to-day are busy assimilating foreign dances 
Whether they improve them remains an 
One thing certain, any 


to their ideas. 
open question with the foreigners. 
dance music which has the entrain, the movement neces- 
sary to dancing enthusiasm, comes from outside of France 
The dance music repertory in France has come'to be a 
rehash (in general very badly seasoned) of English, Ger- 
man and American airs. The latter are especially popu- 
lar; our fair butterfly and grasshopper dances, negro mel- 
odies and comic songs are to be heard with changes of 
harmony, key and modulation in every dance hall, salon 
and dancing school. The popularity of Sousa’s famous 
two-step “Washington Post” is almost universal. In this 
the harmony and original notes of the composition are 
generally kept intact. 

Speaking of the composition of the mazourka in France, 
M. Bourgault-Ducoudray, the celebrated musical historian, 
made the remark recently in conversation that he firmly 
believed the rhythm of certain national dances must be 
born in the veins. The mazourka, for instance, Chopin 
had it, so there we turn for that fascinating dance which 
has never been successfully copied out of his country. In 
France, Godard and Saint-Saéns have essayed it, but to no 
great extent. 

Berlioz has some pertinent thoughts on the subject of 
dancing and rhythm to which attention shall be given an- 
other time. 

A witty fellow has recently estimated the distance trav- 
elead by the average ballet dancer in the course of a year. 
He allows two miles for every time she dances, from which 
basis you can make your own calculation for the year. 

He also calculates that in an ordinary set of quadrilles 
each dancer makes a little trip of half a mile, and that 
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on that basis one who dances from beginning to end of 
his program a distance of 14 miles in an 
evening at running speed. This offers another 
ing little “‘sum” for the attention of amateur dancers. 
FANNIE EpGar THOMAS. 


may cover 
interest- 


From Paris. 


PARIS, August 17, 189% 


M LUDOVIC BREITNER has just had two immense 
. 


successes at Vichy and at Aix les Bains. 

In the midst of the artistic eulogies and the applause of 
the crowds at these fashionable places came to the artist 
news of his promotion to Chevalier de la Legion d’ Honneur 
ot France. 

Never was decoration better bestowed. As man and as 
artist, as professor and as faithful friend of music and 
musicians, M. Breitner deserves this title 

M. Alfred Giraudet, the celebrated professor of singing 
and of declamation lyric at the Conservatoire in Paris has 
changed his address to No. 1 Fauburg St. Honoré (Rue 
Royale). 

Lily Langtry is visiting Paris and incidentally looking 
at “beautiful things.”” She has a weakness for beautiful 
things, and is herself more beautiful and younger looking 
than when she made her famous histrionic début in the 
United States. 

Her home in London, “Regal Lodge,” 
is besides a museum of costly and elegant souvenirs. Her 


is well named. It 


dressing table alone is probably unique in the history of 
The mirror which reflects the features of 
There are over 100 


these things. 
a Venus, cost a fortune in itself 
articles on the table underneath, every one of them of solid 
gold, the monogram set in turquoise. Everything else is 
on the same scale, and costliness is not the most precious 
part of the souvenirs either. 

Her little up like a little 


princess, has her own elegant suite of apartments complete, 


daughter is being brought 


with servants, governess, valet, carriages, all to herself 
She is a graceful and beautifully formed girl and there is 
much devotion between the two. Peacock blue is usually 
This 


The most exquisite daintiness pervades the home 


the boudoir tinting. season it is rose pink for a 


change. 
In Paris the windows of the United states Embassy on 
Avenue Kléber look into the palace of Queen Isabella of 
Spain across the way. 
This week the distribution of prizes took place at the 
Ministre de I'In 


Conservatoire. M. Bourgeois, the new 


struction Publique, presided. A concert representing the 
various talents of the first prize graduates took place in 


the afternoon, with this program 


Deuxiéme Ballade onien ee Chopin 
Mile. Rennesson 

Solo pour le hautbois Pree re Paladilhe 
M. Gillet 

. Massenet 


Air d’ Hérodiade 


Cometrto 10 ...6..0: Peete tee Viotti 
M. Phal 
Scéne de Manon—Third Act 
Manon ms 
Desgrieux 
Le portier 


seeeeeees » Massenet 
Mille. Torrés 
Andrieu 
.Faurens 


Les Fourberies de Scapin Moliére 
EE ahs ai it bd wht acta ....Croué 
Léandre . Dessonnes 
ED Ts cas bow ceees ce Cournac 
ee Ore Robin 
Carle ” SRS ES ee oe 3erthier 

I ES os a ncaceescvieins os .......-Paladilhe 
Dolorés athecs tte > aoe be ...-Mlle. Truck 
Karloo ..... ; M. Laffitte 


The “clou” of the performance was the hautbois solo 
played by a tiny, timid, pale, blond, little chap, with such 
consummate conviction, such exquisite tone, effective 
phrasing, and such comprehension as to awake salvos of 
enthusiasm at every pause. At the end he had an ova 
tion worth having, indeed, but evidently did not know what 
to do with it. 


The 


screamy and insane. 


singing of the women with one exception was 
The young man who played Scapin 
is a second Coquelin. The tragedy efforts in the examina 
tions this year were terribly stagey and Mounet-ed 

The salle was only about two-thirds occupied this year, in 


consequence of the recent regulations in regard to fire in 


LOUIS V. SAAR 


“A most excellent teacher of Musical Theory.” —7. Rheinberger. 


Classes for Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration resumed October 1. 


Applications to be sent to STEINWAY HALL. 





PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
<=_OF VOCAL SCIENCE. 


Open to all students of singing. Special courses for teachers. For 
circular and full particulars address FRANK HOTCHKISS OS- 
BORN, 1308 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summer Term: Asbury Perk, N. J. 





THE H. W. GREENE 


Summer School of Singing, Piano and Theory. 


Best Teachers in all Departments. 


For Terms and Particula’s address 


H. W. GREENE, 487 Fifth Ave., New York. 








STELLA HADDEN-ALEXANDER, 


PIANIST. 
Address, 145 West 66th Street, NewYork. 


Summer Address: ~- -~- -~« Catawba Island, Ohio. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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the city and perhaps, also, owing to the great age of the 
building. Sardou and Francois Coppee figured in the jury 
box, also M. Guilmant, three of whose organ pupils were 
honored. 

There are very few American visitors passing through 
Paris this year. Among those who have come and gone 
Toledo, of A£olian fame, who has left for Vichy, 
Binghamton, 


are F. 
and Mr. Hoerrner, a young musician of 
N. Y., a man active and earnest in his work as a teacher 
and leader of societies. He has been in Germany looking 
up useful musical points and is now here. He is modest 
anc full of hope, faith and ambition, is handsome and 
young, and has extremely winning manners. Also Mrs. 
Duft, of Chicago, en route for a watering place; David 
sispham and M. Evgene Tournier, of Boston, pupil of 
mM. B.C 


rovust tenor 


Rose, and here to study with Trabadelo. He has a 


voice, singing high C easily. He will prob- 
While M 


Tournier is taking lessons of M. Lionel Hayes, a 


abiy stay a year Trabadelo is on his vaca- 
tion, M 
pupil-teacher of Trabadelo. 

There were other “surprise” visitors to the city, but they 
would doubtless “just as soon” no mention were made of 
the fact. Others there were who doubtless imagine that 
they “slipped in and slipped out” without anything being 
They did not. You can’t do those things. 


Chere is always somebody somewhere where least expected 


known about it 

Mme. Marie Roze is at Aix les Bains. Marie Sasse is 
at Mont Doré. Mrs. Asher and daughter have gone to 
St. Lunaire in Brittany, where Miss Meta continues her 
piano studies with Moszkowski 

Mrs. Julie Rosewald is resting in the mountains of 
Switzerland [he Eddys are at St. Beatenberg, on the 
Bernese Alps. Miss Anna Millar, with the Misses Thomas 
and Miss Electa Gifford, are at the same place. M. Guil 
mant has gone to Boulogne, his birthplace. Miss Mary 
Munchhoff is near Dinard in Brittany. M. Jules Faivre 
has gone to the Midi 

Madame Artot has gone to 
greatly delighted over the very successful début of her 
Flahant, in the role of Fidés in “The Prophet,” 
Her début was remarkably brilliant, not 


3aden Baden and Biarritz, 
pupil, Mile 
replacing Delna 
only her wonderful voice, but her talent as an actress being 
spoken of as something unusual. Madame Artot had eight 
pupils during her stay at Baden 

Mr. Clarence Whitehill had one of the most remarkable 
successes ever accorded to an American student in Paris 
this week at the concert of the Red Cross Society. His 
voice is something superb and he uses it with real musical 
skill and feeling. 

Calvé is one singer to whom Americans need not grudge 
their money It nowhere goes in a better cause than 
thiough her beautiful hands. She has just now established 
a sanitarium for poor working girls down at her home. She 
And she is. It is a pity 


is regarded as a saint I 
that more beautiful women are not as good. The exception 


y many 


alone ought to saint her 


Maine Music Festival. 


Festival, to be held in Bangor, Oc 
Portland, October 10, 11 


AINE Music 
tober 6, 7 and 8, 1808; 

and 12, 1898, in the auditoriums 

selected from the principal cities and towns of Eastern 

Maine 

Chapman, director-in-chief 


Chorus of 1,000 voices, 
Grand orchestra of seventy members, William R 


The following great artists will appear: Mme. Johanna 
Gadski, the great dramatic soprano; Mme. Charlotte Ma 
conda, the brilliant coloratura soprano; Miss Rosa Green, 
the popular contralto, from London, England; Miss Kath- 
erine M. Ricker, Miss Harriett A. Shaw, Evan Williams, 
Gwylym Miles, Everett Marshall Waterhouse, Ffrangcon 
Davies, and the following soloists from Bangor: Miss 
Rosa Berry, Miss Flossie Curtis, Mrs. W. H. Gardner 
Miss Emily Merrill, Miss Fannie Mason, Mrs. W. A. Nel 
son, Miss Margaret Walsh, Mrs. E. T. Wasgatt, Mrs. E 
Hl. Whittridge, Harry Donnelly, Walter Gordon, H. A 
King, M. D.;: Harry W. Libbey, Geo. T. Moody, A. C 
Morton, Byron Roberts, Geo. S. Silsby 

The following soloists from Portland: Mrs. Lou Dun 
can Barney, Mrs. Charles Baker, Miss Lizzie M. Brown, 
Mrs. Jennie King Morrison, Miss Julia E. Noyes, Mrs 
Florence Knight Palmer, Miss Henrietta D. Rice, Miss Ida 


OLLE, 


J. PRED 


Address : 
THE WOLPSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 





Leo Stern, 


THE YOUNG "CELLIST. 
Address: The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


ORGANIST. | 


tarbox, H. B. Barnard, Charles Baker, A. B. Hall, James 

F. Macy, Harry F. Merrill, Dr. H. M. Nickerson, Frank 
H. Pierce, W. H. Stockbridge 

OPENING NIGHT 

Great Wagner program, German 

Mme. Johanna Gadski, Miss Rosa Green, Evan Williams, 


operatic selections, 


Gwylym Miles Closing with the patriotic and popular 
program, introducing the flags of the leading nations of 


the world. Full chorus and orchestra 


SeEcoNnD NIGHT 
Grand operatic program, Italian and German numbers, 
also selections from ““The Tower of Babel,” by Rubinstein. 
The only appearance together of the two prima donna 
Maconda; also Miss 
Waterhouse, 


sopranos, Mme. Gadski and Mme 
Miles 


Full chorus and orchestra 


Green, contralto; Mr baritone; Mr 

tenor, and other soloists 
Tuirp NIGH 

Mendelssohn's oratorio of “Elijah.” Mme 

Ricker 


Davies, of London, England Also local soloists in each 


Gadski, Mrs 


Barney, Miss Evan Williams, and Ffrangcon- 


city as announced. Full chorus and orchestra 


First MATINEE 


Popular and patriotic program, with presentation of the 


flags of the leading nations, repeated by special request 
for the children and those who cannot attend the evening 


1 


Prominent soloists with full chorus and or 


concert 
chestra 
Seconp MATINE! 
Symphonic and operatic selections Mme. Maconda, 


Mrs. Palmer, Miss Ricker and others, in selections from 
“Martha,” 


“Sonnambula.” Full chorus and orchestra 


“Lucia, Tannhauser,” “Le Prophete” and 


Boston Music Notes. 


Boston, August W, 1898 


HE dull season in music is now about over, and in the 
T course of the next fortnight many teachers and musi 
cians will have returned from mountain, seashore and coun 
try to take up the musical life of the season of 1898-9 

This has been an unusually dull summer even for this 
city as far as music is concerned, even the movements of 
the out of town sojourners not being chronicled as is 
generally the case 

Studios are being put in order and repairs where neces 
sary made, so that September 15 will see much activity 
all through the large studio buildings, although there are 

1 


a certain number of teachers who do not begin their work 


until October 


Steinert Hall is being thoroughly overhauled so as to 


start the season in spick and span condition. Little is to 
be done excepting to touch up the white and gold decora 
tions and do the required quantity of dusting and cleaning 
that is required after so busy a season as last year. This 
year the engagements have been made far in advance, many 
dates having been spoken for three or four months ago 
so the hall starts with a big booking 

The Kneisel Quartet has filled up most of its time for 
next season. There will be eight concerts in New York, 
five in Philadelphia, five in Washington, five in Baltimore, 
with the usual eight in Boston and the same number in 
Kneisel, Mr. Roth and Arthur Whit 


ing played on a Sunday evening recently at Cornish, Vt 


Cambridge Mr 


for the delectation of about a dozen people mostly New 
York artists, who pronounced their music simply gorgeous 

One of the large music clubs in Manchester, N. H., has 
engaged Carl Dufft for a winter appearance 

Miss Marcia Craft made a great success at the recent 
New Hampshire Music Festival, and the Manchester people 
are asking to have her appear in concert in their city, where 
they assure her of a warm reception. 

Louis C. Elson has been the victim of a sneak thief at 
Gloucester, where he is finishing the summer. He was 
bathing when a thief entered the bath house, stole Mr 
Elson’s purse, watch and chain, and a locket containing a 
valuable Neronian coin. The thief was seen leaving the 
house, and it is hoped that he will be caught, as the Bos 


ton and State police have all been notified 


Leopold Golowsky 


Address for engagements 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 9 


The Examination Dates. 


HE dates for the fourteenth annual entrance examina 
tion of the National Conservatory, 128 East Seven 
Churs 


Violin 
harp, September 2 (Friday), to 


teenth street, are as follows: Singing, September 1 


day), 9A. M. to 12 M., 2to5 Pp. M., and&8to IOP. M 
] 


viola, cello, contrabass \ 
A. M. to 12 M.; wood instruments, 2 to 4 Pp. M. Piano and 
organ, September 6 (Tuesday), 10 A. M. to 12 M., and 4 
p. M. Children’s day, September 1o (Saturday), piano and 
violin, 9 A. M. to 12 M. Orchestra, September 15 (Thurs 
day), 2to4P. M 

We give the above dates every week because we believe 
in calling the attention of the readers of THe Musica 
Courier to the remarkable advantages offered by the 
National 


musical education The 


Conservatory to those desiring a thorough 
faculty of the institution is of 
world-wide reputation and the pedagogic system pursued 
has hitherto been productive of the highest results. Every 
department of the National Conservatory is unique, every 
department has at its head a teacher who has won artistic 
honors and has had large experience as a musical in 
structor. The orchestral classes attracted much talent last 
season and the private concerts were of such a quality as 


Mrs. Jeannette M 


give a series of public concerts this coming season. The 


to embolden the president Thurber, to 
operatic classes are filling in, and the examinations be 

ginning next week promise to be of the liveliest com 

petitive character. Do not forget that genuine talent will 
be carefully nurtured and developed at the National Con 
ervatory, as the remarkable history of the institution so 
conclusively proves September 1 the season of 1898-9 


begins 


Pennsylvania College of Music. 


HE trustees of the Conservatory of Music which wa 


established at Meadville, Pa., in 1886 in connectior 
with the 


Allegheny College, have found it necessary, it 


order to meet the growing demand for a thorough and com 
plete musical education, to reorganize the institution, anc 


n it a new name—The Penn 


in the reorganizing have giv 
sylvania College of Musi 
At the head of the faculty they have 


> 


Herr Felix Heink, from the Royal Conservatory of Dres 


as musical directo 
den, formerly musical director of the Brooklyn Institute 
and for the past three years musical director and at the 


head of the piano and vocal departments of the Utica Con 


servatory. Mr. Heink’s unusually large experience in con 


ducting musical institutions is well known. He is an artist 
ind teacher widely known in the musical world, not only 
of the United States, but also in his native country, Get 
many 

In a recent issue of THe Mustcat Courter there was an 
editorial about Herr Heink in which a high tribute was 
paid to his musicianly, scholarly and artistic qualities. Pa 
ticularly was a course of study recommended under him 
so that the new Pennsylvania College of Music is to be 
congratulated upon the acquisition of this able director 

Others of the faculty will be Helen Edsall, well and fa 


} 


1 vicinity, wh 


vorably known in Meadville and o takes up her 
work as teacher of piano after a year’s study in Europe 

Oscar F. Comstock, organist, who has been connected with 
the institution for several years and who will have charge 
of organ, harmony and theory departments, and will be as 
sistant piano and vocal instructor; Wilhelm Schmidt, a 
pupil of Herr Heink at the Utica Conservatory of Musi 
where he was awarded the teacher’s and artist’s diplomas, 
assistant piano teacher Mary T. Graham will be in 
charge of the primary department, which she conducted so 


successfully last year 


Genevieve Ciark Wilson 


Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, of Chicago, the soprano 
ger, was in Boston and New York during the past 


ng 


week 
In the Catskills. 
Miss Emma K. Denison, with several of her pupils, is at 
Catskill, New York 
October at her studio in Hardman Hall 


ELLISON VAN HOOSE, 


PRIMO-TENORE 
Damrosch & Ellis Grand Opera Company. 
For Concerts and Festivals address 


L. M. RUBEN, 489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


She will resume teaching the first of 





‘ Musi, 





| WILLIAM EDWARD Recitals, Organ Opening : 





MULLIGAN, 


Solo Organist and Pianist. 
5 WEST 18TH STREET NEW YORK CITY. 


Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, L -rector 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadeiphia, Pa 


ILLUSTRATEI ATALOGUE FREE 








THE SCARLET LETTER. 


> 


Opera in Three Acts By Walter Damrosch. 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS. 


N entering upon a critical examination of a work such 
| as Walter Damrosch’s opera, “The Scarlet Letter,” 
claims to be, a certain musical standard must be presumed. 
In the first place, let it be understood that no one should 
even attempt to write an opera, oratorio, symphony or 
any of the large musical forms without a complete mastery 
ot the materials of composition—harmony, all the different 
counterpoints, canon, fugue, double fugue, &c., together 
with a sure and comprehensive knowledge of orchestra- 
tion. If such a complete education is lacking, the result 
must be more or less crude and unsatisfactory, aside 
from the invention of beautiful themes, which, in the 
main, cannot be acquired by the intellect alone. Judged 
from this point of view, “The Scarlet Letter” is an affront 
to intelligent musicians and educated dilletanti. Of in- 
vention there is absolutely none, and musicianly work- 
manship is wholly wanting. Therefore, where can the 
interest be found in a work of 307 pages (vocal score) 
written under such lamentable conditions? But self-con- 
ceit can and has taken the place of every musical require- 
ment, whereby the public can gaze upon the composer (?) 
with a wonder inexpressible in words. Three hundred and 
seven pages seem scarcely adequate for Mr. Damrosch to 
prove that he has nothing to say; therefore, why did he 
not cover with meaningless notes 1,307 pages? A thou- 
sand pages, more or less, are of no consequence except 
with regard to the monetary outlay. 

The opera has no overture, nor even extended prelude— 
a very wise omission. A tonic chord of F minor, forte, 
strikes the ear, which chord continues for thirteen meas- 
ures. Why not to the end of the first act? then all musical 
errors could have been avoided. A suggestion here pre- 
“The Scarlet Letter” should have been writ- 
the tonic triad for the 
first act, the dominant triad for the second act and the 
It could then have 
How great 


sents itself 
ten with three chords only: viz., 


subdominant triad for the third act. 
been christened “The Three-Chord Opera.” 
an infliction would have been spared the ear! To re- 
turn, however; the thirteen measures are based upon a 
very common piano figure, very often employed in studies 
and trivial pieces for “the instrument of infinite monot- 
ony.” In the fifteenth bar the tonic triad is replaced by 
a chord especially invented by Mr. Damrosch, which im- 
mediately compels us to forget the mild spell under which 
he held us in the beginning. Here is this chord, which 
should be ratented: 
by b, 3 3 ae 

(Qe 






WY | | 


The reader who tries this on the piano will wonder why 
the G should be in the right hand and the A flat in the 
left, cacophony being the only result. We wonder, too, 
and there leave it to stand for itself as a monument of the 
composer's inspired harmonic invention! The following 
bar (sixteenth) is also a freak which will bear quoting: 
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The D flat (half note appoggiatura) in the soprano 
sounding se long against the C in the accompaniment is 
most refreshing and agreeable, and proves that the orches- 
tra and chorus are independent of each other with regard to 
sound. This fact will be fully appreciated by those who 
have not the great talent to make two or three parts agree 
with each other, but who believe that music sounds as well 
as it “looks pretty’”’ on paper. 

Such fifths as are indulged in (of course, knowingly) 
in Coro L., last bar, page 5, and first bar, page 6, between 
the extreme parts (treble and bass) are not infrequent in 
Mr. Damrosch’s beautifully glittering part-writing. Here 


they are: 
™ 
2 —as 
ae 
e o 


<a 
tc 
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They must be regarded as an evidence of genius, else 
why should Mr. Damrosch write them with such conspicu- 
ous pride and boldness? These fifths are still more won- 
derful as they progress by augmented seconds! Octaves 








are also presented to the musician with evident satisfac- 
tion, as the following chords prove, page 7, bars 2 and 3, 
Coro L.: 





a ; 4 
===: 2 
— | | p 
ae dae 
tg gee _# 
_—_—_ oe ee ——— 
ea 


Such writing is evidently very original, aside from the 
octaves between the extreme parts, and the D flat of the 
orchestra knocking against the chord of C in the voices. 
Geniuses are not born every day, but we seem to have 
“run against” one here. 

Another progression in bar 3, page 9, Coro II., is very 
rich at the end of the bar, with no third. It would have 
been preferable to have such a passage in unison unless 
better harmonized: 





In fact, seriously, there is no part-writing in the first 
chorus worthy of consideration. Every measure furnishes 
an example of the lack of harmonic knowledge in Mr. 
Damrosch, and the uninteresting accompaniment does not 
always agree with the voice parts. The modulations are 
“wild,” and have no beauty because they are not “thought 
out,” as with composers possessing some gift of the 
eternal fitness of things, but they are “dragged in” without 
rhyme or reason. At the twenty-first page this dreadful 
introduction ends, and Brackett (bass) enters with the 
suggestive question, “Who dares command?” One of 
Mr. Damrosch’s original (!) modulations is discovered in 
bars 15 and 16 on this page, thus: 


e i = 
(232 = 
\ 





At B we see what a lovely progression is formed by the 
concealed octaves. Ignorance always condemns knowl- 
edge, because it is beyond its grasp and acquirement. 
Slipshod work appeals to those blessed ones who “rush in 
where even angels” (of profound knowledge) “fear to 
tread.” 

Of such incorrect notation as the following the work is 
full; page 22, bars 7-12 and 13, left hand: 


See ee ee ee ee ee 


A is wrong, B is right; but Mr. Damrosch has the first. 
The first chord under B would better have A sharp rather 
than B flat, but this is immaterial. In C we have the 
proper resolution of Mr. Damrosch’s chosen notation. 
Such small refinements show the musician; sound is not 
the only thing in music, although most ignorant composers 
think it is. Judgment is needed to connect a few ordinary 
triads correctly and effectively, and when we wander into 
elaborate chord-connections and stricter counterpoint we 
are lost if our knowledge is in the least uncertain. 

A passage on page 27, bar 3, is worth quoting here: 





These octaves between the extreme parts are highly 
dramatic, and are intended to express the words, “Her sin 
is abhorrent!” But this expression should be changed to, 
“His (Damrosch’s) musical sins are abhorrent!”—which 
would be more significant. The question, however, might 
be asked sotto voce: Did Herr Damrosch write this rub- 
bish at all, or one of his young pupils? 

The first two lines of page 29 out-Wagner Wagner in 
“hideousness” of chords; there is no connection between 
them; but it appears as if a lot of chords had been shaken 
up in a bag and those picked out at random put together. 
This is not music, because unusual chords can be madé to 
follow each other in beautiful succession, especially where 
legitimate modulations are intended and désired. Caco- 
phony is Mr. Damrosch’s first musical law; it is the law 
which makes his music really original. 

At the foot of page 29 Chillingworth enters. A bass 
phrase (plagiarized from Wagner) serves to introduce him 
with these words, “What wrathful sound is this that rises 
loud?” They are the exact words which one would be 
supposed to “bellow out” after hearing the preceding or- 


chestral music run mad. Of course there is no tune (or 
melody) given to the voice; this would be a faux pas not 
not be considered for a moment. Howling, unmelodious 
recitative is now the fashion for young composers to 
imitate, and Mr. Damrosch has imitated not wisely but 
too well. 

On page 32 occurs a faulty passage which is only avoided 
by careful and well educated musicians, because the same 
phrase can be expressed so much better. (The A sharp in 
the left hand is G sharp in the book, which is filled with 
every kind of misprint. But what matter? It all sounds 
the same.) 








Every text-book on harmony gives the correct resolu- 
tion of the chord of the augmented sixth and fifth, but 
doubt rises in the mind whether Mr. Damrosch has ever 
studied harmony or even seen a manual of harmony, e. g., 
Richter’s or Jadassohn’s. Perhaps he has compiled one 
of his own, in which all the essential learning of the great 
masters from Bach down has been superciliously dis- 
carded, as well as disregarded, as old-fashioned and only 
suitable and needful for such composers as Mendelssohn 
and his kind, in whom some desire for purity of writing 
remained? The phrase in the accompaniment on page 33 
is taken from “Tannhauser,” but we welcome this as an 
offset to Damrosch’s own music pure and simple. The 
part-writing upon all this page and the following pages 
is beneath notice, for Mr. Damrosch cannot write decently 
for a single, much less for a real double chorus. Page 
f the most inane kind, and the 


37 is full of repetitions « 
chromatic scales in the accompaniment are still present 
here ad nauseum, although their use was begun as far 
back as page 20. Mr. Damrosch’s rule is to “jam” in the 
chromatic scale whenever he does not know what else to 
do. However, this fault is not confined to him, therefore 
he should be “let off” lightly for this abuse of a splendid 
effect when judiciously employed. A fine opportunity was 
lost on pages 42-45, where Wilson accuses Hester of her 
crime, for nothing is made of it. Vagueness and incorrect- 
ness are the prevailing characteristics of all Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s attempts at composition, and these early de 
ficiencies are rarely overcome in later years 

Pages must be passed over. We might point out in 
numerable examples of incorrect notation, thereby prov- 
ing that Mr. Damrosch has no idea of the proper use of 
sharps, flats and naturals, much less of double sharp and 
double flats. Correct notation is a much more important 
matter than most ordinary composers admit, and among 
these must be placed Herr Damrosch, otherwise he could 
not commit so many glaring blunders in this direction. 
He does not seem to know the proper resolution of chords 
according to their notation, and the diminished seventh 
chord is especially his bane in this respect. One example 
on page 51 will serve for illustration, bar 8, first chord, 
left hand, has G sharp for fundamental, which is correct 
here, as it ascends to A again. In bar 10, however, the 
G sharp should be A flat, as it descends to G natural. A 
small matter, perhaps, and not affecting the mere sound, 
but nevertheless unmusicianly, which an educated com- 
poser should never be. 

Page 55 (and other preceding pages) is full of plagiarism 
from Wagner's “Tristan,” &c., 
being readily placed by the musicians “well up” in Wag- 


bars 5 and 6 and 8 and 9 


ner’s work. This passage appeared upon page 51, bars 1 
and 2, 4 and 5; but it was too good a “steal” not to be 
frequently employed. Bars 9 and 10, page 56, contain a 
crude passage very often met with in works by uneducated 
composers. 





Here one C sharp is resolved by a chromatic change, 
while the other is held on and goes nowhere. A choral 
passage like that in bars 1 and 2, page 58, is neither good 
writing nor elegant, and only proves how limited the 
resources and knowledge of a composer who continually 
exhibits such amateur workmanship. 
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Hester sings her first phrase on page 59. This is as poor 
and inexpressive an introduction of the principal character 
as is possible. Another opportunity is lost beginning bar 
9, page 6. One naturally expects a melody to follow the 
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high octaves commencing at the end of the measure, but 
the whole result is a tonic octave. The fact is, there is no 
melody in the whole opera, and, therefore, it is unreason- 
able to expect even an embryo one here. 

A choral passage on page 63 is good—bars 1 and 2—and 
proves that a choice of different harmonies is out of the 
question for Mr. Damrosch, who positively adores octaves 


and fifths. 
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“Tristan” is gladly heard from again on page 66, bars 2, 
3, 6 and 7; and on page 68, bars 5 and 6, &c. A fine op 
portunity is lost on page 73, although the chorus “To 
Death” is effective here. The melodious phrase in the ac 
companiment on page 77 has been used before, how many 
times it would be hard to say. On page 86, bars 9 and Io, 
Kundry instead of Hester is singing to us when we listen 
to the descending passage. The scene between Chilling 
worth and Hester is vaporous in the extreme, although 
here a fine musical number could have been evolved by a 
master. However, on page 93 we finally reach a tune—the 
“Old Hundredth,” although even here the accompaniment 
spoils its effect and the words are not grammatically cor- 
rect. “Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow” is the 
accepted version, not “Praise God from Who All,” &c 
Also the third line reads in every hymn book: “Praise 
Him above, ye heavenly hosts,” not “Praise Him all ye 
heavenly hosts,” which misses the rhythm utterly. For 
this there can be no excuse 

Act IT. opens with a “prelude” without form or void, 
and only the employment of the “Toreador” phrase in bar 
6, page 110, lights it up with one gleam of interest. On 
the next page (111) we have the peculiarity of a movement 
marked in 6-4 time when the rhythm is distinctly in 3-2 
time, a most unaccountable mistake for a great (?) com 
poser to make. 6-4 time is the same as 6-8, one heavy ac 
cent and one light one in the bar; whereas 3-2 time is like 


3-4—one heavy accent and two light ones in a bar 


aa aa 


Here is a nice state of things, when we meet with a dis- 
tinguished (!) composer who not only does not know no- 
tation and harmony, but even the time and rhythm of his 
Well, well. well! what are we ? 
sufficient to befuddle a much worse woman than 


music “a-comin” to? 
This is 
Hester! The error is repeated four or five times without 
Mr. Damrosch having the remotest idea of its ridiculous 
ness. Great man who can do these things with perfect as 
surance of all being well. This soliloquy of Hester might 
be interesting if re-written by a musician who knew what 

was about, but as it stands it is a “monument of folly” 
which the writer has willingly erected to himself 

On page 116, bars 4 to 7, is an old reminiscence from the 
Italian operas that pleased our forefathers; but Mr. Dam- 
rosch “mixes the babies up” indiscriminately, ancient or 
modern. It is all the same to him, for just so many pages 
have to be written to make an opera, and everything helps 
to fill up. What a happy man to be so blissfully contented 
with his work! Thus on page 118, bars 5, 6, 7, &c., a touch 
of Wagner is added to remove the musty flavor that Don 
izetti, Bellini et al. had lent to the previous pages. “All 
fish that come to my net are perfectly welcome,” is Mr 
Damrosch’s motto 

On page 121 we have “Elizabeth’s Prayer,” only with 
such a superfluity of warm water that the sugar and milk 
cannot be detected even by the keenest tastes. However 
we are treated again on page 122, bars 15 and 16, to the 
“Toreador” motive, which offsets a multitude of sins, for 1t 
is a grateful melody to introduce now and then, and ex 
hibits kind forethought on Mr. Damrosch’s part. It is 
appreciated very much whenever it appears only there is 
not enough of it quoted, although there is pienty of room 
in the work for the use of such excellent and old estab- 


lished melodies 


Opera, 


DIRECTION: 
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On page 124 we are treated to a so-called “Madrigal”; 
but, alas! the old writers of this favorite species of com 
position would never recognize the form they loved so 
well, not taking into consideration the quality (or worth) 
of the music. Here are three passages (a, b and c) as 
empty as it is possible to write them, the last chord es 


pecially in the first two examples: 





(c) is also very becoming in a madrigal, when it is 
generally recognized that such works always have been 
written with very strict part writing, e. g., those by Gib 
bons, Dowland, Morley, &c 
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(a) is on page 126, bar 2; the second E in the alto 
(marked F) is a true suspension, and should have been 
held downward; while in (6) we have doublings which 
are very badly employed, especially so those which make 
the perfect fifths, as marked ‘his example is taken from 
bars 1, 2, 3 and 4, page 129 
write a madrigal, but some composers ignore the fact, 
hence the abortion palmed off upon the unscientific and 


it is not so easy a matter to 


unsuspecting public 

After the “Madrigal” we are rushed into Wagner again 
this time the meeting of the agmies in “Lohengrin,” Act 
III. This shows remarkable versatility to skip the musical 
centuries with such ease and fearlessness. We must pass 
over many wearisome pages, otherwise we might become 
an admirer of nothingness, and heaven save us from this 
fate! Page 153 shows how a page can be filled with notes 
having no meaning gathered from piano exercises, &c 


ar 


And so we turn dreary page after dreary page until we 
rive at 182, where we pause a moment to look at the last 
line, Lento, because we are on familiar ground again, viz 

Tristan.” It is always a pleasure to meet Tristan if not 
Isolde; but we here recognize them both under the names 
of Arthur and Hester, which we suggest as a new name 
for Wagner’s masterpiece 

On page 196, bar 7 onward, we meet with a glimpse of a 
commonplace theme in D major; but what has been done 
with it? Nothing. On page 201 the turn from Isolde’s 
“Death Song” is used with the usual effect, but the inven 
tion is lacking. The employment of the harp on page 207 
and 208 is not ineffective, but the same arpeggios have 
been heard ad nauseum for years. Why not some’ partly 
new figure? 

Page 211, last bar, “Tannhauser” again is heard, this 
time in the prelude of Act II. This is once more the oasis 
in the desert. Such phrases refresh us more than can 
be described 

The third act opens in the style of the finale to “Die 
Meistersinger,”” and lacks all originality; but the chorus 
enters in still commoner vein, and contains the usual 
octaves, fifths, &c. But Mr. Damrosch’s eyes are dim, and 
therefore they evade his customary skillful penetration 


Page 220, bar 2, we have the following perfect (!) fifths 


between alto and bass at (a): 
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They occur again in bar 4, page 22 (b) is an elegant 
example of choral writing, page 223, bar 3, and should be 
extensively copied by all future would-be composers. It 


occurs again in the next bar and the bar after. Evidently 


Concerts 





it was a favorite combination with Mr. Damrosch The 
whole of the chorus beginning in page 229 is badly writ 


ten, but we can only indicate the schoolboy octaves which 


occur in bar 4, page 231 





An effective though simple page is 256, &c., 
be wished that more of the same unaffected music were 


ind it is to 


distributed through the opera. The chorus here is com 
mon enough, but the piccolos, drum and cornets make a 


pleasant and “good sounding” combination. Such pas 
sages as these, page 264, bar 7, 
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are not the best examples for the ambitious student to fol 

w. In fact, the whole of the choral writing exhibits the 

unpracticed and restricted hand. It would be curious to 
| ! 


see what Mr. Damrosch would do with a real fugal and 


contrapuntal chorus 
On page 267, bar 1 (and preceding bar), we meet with 


our old fifths again 
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\ peculiar choral passage is presented to the student o1 


page 273, bars 2 and 3. The notation of the accompani 
ment is all faulty on this page, but we have become ac 


customed to all sorts of freaks the various accidentals hav« 


played in the opera up to the present The last line or 


page 276 starts with a melodious phrase, and we expect it 
to be continued, but this is too much to expect, and vague 
s again succeeds. One of the greatest opportunities for ; 


magnificent musical peroration begins on page 279, wher: 


Arthur confesses his guilt: but Mr. Damrosch keeps o1 
in the same old wearisome and vague style, and we finall) 
cease to expect anything of value from this forward. Pagé 
284 begins with an old phrase, but even this is not de 


veloped 


The final so-called double chorus is disappointing. Wh 


should we still meet with the commonest harmonic errors 
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In (a) we have octaves between the extreme parts, and the 
suspended note B anticipated in another voice (tenor) than 
the bass. In (6) we have perfect fifths again between alto 





and tenor. Some will that all these rules are merely 


f them the passages are not 


iful All the examples that 


rbitrary, but in the violatior 


but less be 





made more 
have been quoted can be presented with a far greater 
purity and effectiveness. Why not then, pray? Musica 


held in reverence by all the great cén 


rules have been 
posers, and never can be dispensed with 

To conclude: It is not only for the continuous violation 
of the rules of harmony and good taste that Mr. Damrosch 
should be taken to task, for even if his want of knowledge 
be overlooked he has failed to present us with a single 
page of beautiful or interesting music, which latter fact 


* 


evinces his greatest weakness. No one should attempt to 
write an extended musical work without unquestioned 
technical ability, possessing which not a bar can fail to be 
than interesting, even if only measurably 
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nical ability, as Mr. Damrosch undoubtedly does, nothing 
else but the present opera of “The Scarlet Letter” could 
have been expected, and future works by the same hand 
promise nothing better. There is something more in music 
than mere like and dislike. Many pseudo critics and 
“music lovers” are wholly unable to glimpse the beauty of 
Bach's eternal creations while admiring Haydn, Mozart 
and others; therefore let it be asserted finally that only an 
opinion based upon a thorough knowledge of music is oi 
any real value “in the long run.” Unworthy praise or un- 
just depreciation may blind the musical public for a time, 
but only for a time, and the true worth of anything, even 
outside the realm of music, will be revealed as surely as 
water finds its level. Finis coronat opus. 


Dr. Carl Zeller Dead. 


R. CARL ZELLER, the composer, died on Wednes- 
day at Baden, Germany. He had the good fortune 
to write one of the most popular songs of his time. It 
was sung in every European country, except France pos- 
sibly, and in the United States it gained all but the popu- 
larity. of our home-made ballads. It was the “Nightin- 
gale Song” in the opera called in English ‘““The Tyrolean,” 
and the refrain, “Once Again,” was familiar from one end 
of the country to the other. 

This opera, called in German “Der Vogelhaendler,” 
was the composer’s most notable work. .He was not a 
young man when it was produced in 1890 at the Theatre 
an der Wien, in Vienna, and seemed to revive the dying 
school of Viennese comic opera. It was immensely 
popular, and some persons were led by the freshness and 
spirit of the melody to declars that the best traditions of 
Strauss and Milloecker might begin anew. But Dr. Zel- 
ler seemed to exhaust in that work just the qualities he 
was thought to have restored to the light Austrian music. 
“Der Obersteiger,” sung in 1895, was technically quite as 
finished as its predecessor, but the inspiration had dis- 
appeared and the score was a faded replica of the earlier 
work. Then distressing events put an end to his work 
and he died without the opportunity to prove whether or 
not he might have done what was prophesied for him. 

He was born about fifty years ago in Austria, and was for 
some time an official in the Austrian Ministry of Public 
Instruction. He lost his parents early in life, and was 
brought up by a relative, who, on dying, left him the bulk 
of his fortune. Only the interest of it was bequeathed to 
the widow. A sum amounting to about $12,000 was also 
demanded by Zeller, who asserted that it had been given 
to him by his benefactor while he was alive. There was a 
lawsuit. The composer swore to his statement and the 
widow replied with the assertion that the money could not 
have been intended for him, as her husband had speci- 
fically promised it to her before his death. The case might 
have ended there, but Socialistic papers demanded that it 
should not be hushed up merely because a Government 
official was implicated. Zeller was suspended from his 
offce, and through the worry over the litigation and the 
charge of perjury made against him, lost his mind and 
also suffered a stroke of paralysis. He was unable to go 
into corrt and press his case, and the Austrian laws made 
it impossible to finish the suit without his presence. He 
never recovered from the shock caused by the contest, and 
died withont being able to vindicate his name. He leaves 
a widow and children.—Sun. 


Frederic Archer in Town. 


Frederic Archer, of Pittsburg, Pa., was in the city last 
week to pass upon the new organ in the new Church 
of the Divine Paternity on Central Park West. The organ 
is the gift of Andrew Carnegie, and Mr. Archer will open 
it in October. 
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RATORIO concerts in London have not paid for 
some years, and all who have tried to give them on 
a scale that would appear well in‘comparison to our lead- 
ing provincial organizations have lost money. In the first 
place, St. James’ Hall is not large enough, and the Albert 
Hall is too large to get the really artistic effects. The 
oratorio public that used to be counted upon with cer- 
tainty cling to the old centres, and have not given the 
requisite support to the oratorios brought forward by 
Robert Newman at Queen’s Hall. 

A new feature has recently entered the field, in the form 
of cheap oratorio concerts, given by the Sunday League 
and kindred organizations Sunday evenings at Queen’s 
Hall and various town halls in the different districts of 
London. The admission is cheap, and the artists—some- 
times our best—sing, I understand, at low fees, so as to 
make it possible to make both ends meet. These concerts 
are always well attended. 

Robert Newman, seeing the success of the Sunday 
League concerts, has decided to give his own, and has 
already arranged for twenty to take place Sunday even- 
ings, commencing in October. These are to be under the 
conductorship of Henry J. Wood, and the band, which has 
now become famous as belonging to Queen’s Hall, will 
play the accompaniments. These concerts will not inter- 
fere with the Sunday afternoon Symphony concerts. The 
Symphony concerts, also conducted by Mr. Wood, have 
always been given without rehearsal, but the members 
were so thoroughly rehearsed for the Promenade concerts 
last season and so used to their conductor that good en- 
semble work was obtained nothwithstanding this draw 
back. 

I understand the works to be chosen will be rather com 
prehensive; modern English composers will be given a 
chance, and the repertory will also include the old popular 
works. Doubtless Mr. Newman and Mr. Wood will carry 
out their scheme on the same broad lines as shown in 
their orchestral concerts. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts at the Albert Hall have 
been so well patronized that the authorities have consid- 
ered themselves justified in carrying them through the 
summer, so that they will have run throughout the year. 
An orchestra from one of our military bands, under good 
conductorship, forms the backbone of the program, while 
organ, other instrumental and vocal music will complete 
the program. It is said that the attendance is gradually 
increasing. A certain very limited space in the hall is 
free. This is simply to meet the legal requirements, but 
the prices for the other parts are 6d., 1s. and 2s., which is 
I believe the highest price charged. 

I wrote at considerable length last year about the 
Queen’s Hall orchestra. The method employed in select- 
ing it was for every man to play before Mr. Newman and 
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Mr. Wood. Something like 100 orchestral players pre- 
sented themselves, and the orchestra was selected from this 
number. During the year it has been found that certain 
changes might be made and new blood be infused into it 
with advantage. For this Mr. Newman has made arrange 
ments, and he claims that every member of his new orches 
tra is a soloist, and he intends given them an opportunity 
during the Promenade concerts of showing their mettle in 
this direction. 

An opera from the pen of Miss Ethel N. Smyth will be 
produced by Mr. Mottl at Carlsruhe next month. This 
young lady is one of our best English composers. The 
words and music are both from her pen. 

A testimonial to Signor Piatti, the ’cellist, so long iden- 
tified with the “Popular” concerts, has recently been ten- 
dered him. The Prince of Wales was one of the signa- 
tories of the address which accompanied the souvenir 

At the Imperial Institute Signor Campanari’s Milanese 
orchestra has been replaced by a band from Newcastle 
under the conductorship of Mr. Amer 

Her Majesty the Queen has graciously accepted the 
dedication of a book of songs which David Bispham 
hopes to publish next spring. The volume will consist of 
musical settings of classical English poems by classical 
composers. 

César Thomson, the celebrated violinist, has just been 
made Cavalier of the Order of Saints Maurice and Laz 
arus by the King of Italy. 

M. Emile Zola has written the libretto of a lyric drama 
which is now being set to music by M. Alfred Bruneau 
The title of the work is “L’Ouragon.” 

The “Eagle” is the name of a new patriotic song, which 
will naturally find favor in America. The words have been 
written by John Richards, brother of the talented author 
ess, Mrs. Craigie, and the music by Mlle. Janotha. It is 
dedicated to the memory of Christopher Columbus, and 
the stirring lines have a martial air excellently caught 
by the composer. Mr. Bispham and Mr. Mockridge in 
tends singing it on their American tours 

That an actor or actress is nothing if not generous is a 
well-known and true saying, which may also be applied to 
the operatic profession. The latest story of charity is of 
Madame Calvé, who has thought of a novel and altogether 
delightful way of succoring her less fortunate fellow 
creatures this summer. She has invited the nuns of th 
Convent at Milan, to choose a dozen or so from among 
the number of sickly girls in whom the sisters are inter 
ested and to send them to her beautiful farm at Cabrieres 
where they shall be under the care of excellent nurses and 
be entertained entirely at her expense. Madame Calve 
herself will be at Cabrieres to see that they receive every 
attention, and in order to do this the kind hostess has left 
Aix-les-Bains, where she has been enjoying a complete 
rest. The young girl convalescents will, no doubt, carry 
the memory of this summer with them to the end of their 
lives as one of their happiest experiences 

Reginald de Koven, the American composer, is in town 
for a few days. 

F. V. ATWATER 


\ TJ ANTED—A pianist of international reputation, hav 
ing appeared in Europe and America, desires a posi 

tion in a school as instructor of Piano, Harmony, & 

“Pianist,” care of THE Musica, Courter, New York 
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YOUNG tenor, American, well educated, fine appear 
ance, with pleasing, robust quality of voice, capitally 
trained, would teach Vocal Music and Voice Culture in 
public, private or normal school, college, seminary or 
school of music. Has given vocal lessons four years with 
success, and has made many appearances in concert, opera 
and oratorio. Capable director for choir, club, chorus or 
society. Address Tenor, care MusicaL Courier 
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Evan Williams. 


VAN WILLIAMS, the distinguished young tenor, has 

just returned to New York from a protracted visit 
in Akron, Ohio, Indeed, he passed the entire summer 
there, thoroughly enjoying his vacation after a season of 
very hard work. When Mr. Williams entered the office 
of Tue Musicat Courter last Thursday everybody who 
saw him remarked upon his improved appearance. He cer- 
tainly looked the very picture of health, an admirable ex- 
ample of mens sana incorpore sano. 

“I never felt better in my life,” said Mr. Williams, “and 
as for my voice, why it is better and purer and stronger 
now than it ever was. 1 am in a condition to do the best 
work oi my life, and I expect an exceedingly successful sea- 
son.” 

“What have you been doing to get yourself in such a 
perfect physical condition?” was asked. 

‘Il have been devoting myself to physical training and 
have religiously and systematically followed a course of 
dieting and outdoor exercise mapped out for me at the 
beginning of the summer. I found that an excessive in- 
dulgence in tobacco was prejudicial to my health and that 
if persisted in would damage my voice, so I resolutely 
relinquished the luxury of smoking. 1 found that I had 
become too corpulent for comfort and good work, so lI 
began to reduce myself, with the happy result that 1 have 
lost 41 pounds of solid flesh. The reduction of weight is 
due to a strict observance of certain rules with regard to 
eating and drinking, and to plenty of outdoor exercise. So 
beneficial has this régime proved that I| shall continue to 
follow it. 1 am positively charmed with the results.” 

Last week Mr. Williams sang in the symphony concert 
at Ocean Grove, N. J., the tenor parts in ‘The Messiah,” 
which was given under the direction of Frank Damrosch. 
Mr. Williams was the lion of the occasion. His singing 
aroused the audience to great enthusiasm, and several 
music critics present, who had often heard Mr. Williams, 
declared that he had never before sung so well, that his 
voice never sounded so full, clear and brilliant as on this 
occasion. lie was accorded an ovation 

Mr. Williams was to sing last night at Mrs. Vander- 
bilt’s concert at “The Breakers,’ Newport, being specially 
engaged as the tenor soloist 

[he approaching season promises to be a busy one with 
Mr. Williams, who has already made a string of impor- 
He has been engaged to sing in the 


tant engagements 
Last year, it will 


Worcester and Maine music festivals. 
be recalled, he made an extraordinary success at the 
Worcester festival, and it is safe to predict that his suc- 


cess this year will be equally as brilliant. 


Robert I. Carter. 


Mr. Robert I. Carter, musical editor of the Cincinnati 


Times-Star, was in the city last week on his way East on a 
vacation 
Ratcliffe Caperton. 

\ large and fashionable musicale was given at the home 
of Mrs. Tilldon, Middlebury, Vt., on Monday, August 15, 
at which Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, Philadelphia’s cele- 
brated vocal teacher, sang with great success. Her ren- 
dition of “Thranen des Herzens,” with ‘cello obligato, 
proved her an artist of exceptional ability. In German 
lieder she is excellent, and her refined enunciation and 
artistic interpretation won enthusiastic applause. She was 
ably assisted by some of her professional pupils, who re- 
flected great credit on Mrs. Caperton’s abilities as a 
teacher, in which field of work she is eminently successful 
both in New York and Philadelphia 

One of the most delightful features of the program was 
the piano solo given by Charles Lee Tracy, the well- 
known New York teacher of piano. His playing is most 
artistic and his numbers were most enthusiastically re- 


ce ived 


Opera at the American Theatre. 


HE forthcoming season of lyric drama at the Ameri- 

can Theatre is to witness an elaboration of the orig- 

inal idea, which has already brought success to the Castle 

Square Opera Company. Undoubtedly it is destined to 

enhance the reputation of this organization, already the 

possessor of an unparalleled record in the history of opera 
in America. 

Primarily it is the intention of the management to con- 
solidate into one organization the various companies 
which have under their competent supervision been fur- 
nishing adequate representations of opera in English to 
the music lovers of the leading cities of the country. 

The nucleus of the company which will be heard at the 
American Theatre next season will be composed oi ar- 
tists who have already won distinction as members of the 
Castle Square forces and, in a round of operatic presenta- 
tions, have been awarded critical and popular recognition 
in the most generous sense of the terms. 

Additional strength will be imparted by recruits from 
the ranks of American singers eager to engage in the rou- 
tine work of the stock company and secure a beneficial 
experience not to be derived in any other field of musical 
endeavor. The careful attention to detail which has 
marked the previous presentations of the American 
Theatre will continue to be a conspicuous feature of next 
season’s offerings, which will comprise the following mu- 
sical works: 

“Aida,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Lohengrin,” “La Bo- 
héme,” “Manon Lescaut,’ “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Ernani,”’ ‘Car- 
men,” “Faust,” “Il Trovatore,” “La Traviata,” ‘Die 
Freischitz,” “The Barber of Seville,” “Rip Van Winkle,” 
“Queen of Sheba,” “Night in Venice,” “Fledermaus,” 
“Stradella,” ‘““Chimes of Normandy,” “Star of the North,” 
“Prince Methusalem,” “Mignon,” “Amorita,” “Falka,” 
“Tar and Tartar,” “The Brigands,” “Princess of Trebi- 
zonde,”” “The Masked Ball,” “Dorothy,” “Fatinitza,” 
“Pirates of Penzance,” “Iolanthe’” and “Boccaccio.” 

The noticeable number of grand operas in the above 
list has been selected in deference to the expressed wish 
of the subscribers, who last season evidenced a pro- 
nounced preference for that form of lyric drama. 

Necessarily these works demand for their adequate in- 
terpretation an augmented staff of principals and an en- 
larged chorus and orchestra. Provision for the initial 
requisite has been made by the enlistment of the services 
of the following coterie of artists: Grace Golden, Yvonne 
de Treville, Villa Knox, Lizzie Macnichol, Attalie Claire, 
Grace Romaine, Gertrude Quinlan, Alice Campbell, Rose 
Leighton, Joseph F. Sheehan, Wm. G. Stewart, Raymond 
Hitchcock, Harry L. Chase, Frank Moulan and Fred 
Urban. The management has also re-engaged Musical 
Director Adolph Liesegang and secured for the position 
of stage director Edward P. Temple, who has been for 
many years prominently identified with the leading oper 
atic organizations of this country 

The artist of the theatre is at present designing a series 
of elaborate equipments, as it is the intention to produce 
each opera with a wealth of scenic detail. The labors of 
the artist are being supplemented by those of the cos 
tumer, who is busily engaged on the construction of an 
entire new wardrobe for the scheduled presentations 

To defray the additional expense necessitated by the 
enlarged scope of entertainment the management has 
decided to make a slight advance (25 cents) on a few of 
the best seats. The prices for the evening performances 
will range from 25 cents to $1; for the Saturday matinees, 
from 25 to 75 cents, and for the Wednesday matinees, 
from 25 to 50 cents. As there still remains at every per 
formance over 1,000 reserved seats at 25 and 50 cents and 
at the matinees over 1,100 seats at 25 cents, no lover of 
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good music is likely to leave the American Theatre dis 
satisfied with the entertainment for his outlay. 

The step was not definitely decided upon until after con 
sultation with the subscribers, who, gratified at a still 
further degree of excellence in the presentations, unhesi- 
tatingly expressed their entire willingness to continue 
their subscriptions for another year at the slightly ad 


vanced rates. 


Manuscript Society. 


The New York Manuscript Society will celebrate the 
ninth anniversary of its organization on Friday evening 
next, August 26, by giving a concert at the Madison 
Square Roof Garden, at which compositions by members 
will be performed by the Metropolitan Permanent Or- 
chestra. 

Mrs. Florence French. 

The well-known Chicago correspondent and representa 
tive of THE Musicat Courier, Mrs. Florence French, ac- 
companied by Mr. French, is in New York on a visit to 
the home office, after having spent some time in Montreal. 
Mrs. French returns to the West immediately to resume 
her work. 

Rose to Marry. 

Mr. Eduard Rosé, member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and brother of Arnold Kosé, the well-known 
Vienna concertmaster, is to wed Miss Emma Mahler, the 
youngest sister of Gustave Mahler, director of the Im 
perial Opera at Vienna. The couple are expected to reach 
Boston about September 21 


Vail’s Engagement. 


Fred Beebe, Jr., has been compelled by increasing busi 
ness cares to resign his position as organist oi Grace 
Church, Newark, N. J., which he has held tor seven years 
to the entire satisiaction oi clergy, choir and congrega- 
William lloyd Vail, who has been selected as Mr. 
Peter's Church, 


ton. 
Beebe’s successor, was organist of St 
Morristown, N. J., for six years, and also of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the same length of tume. 
Grace Church is considered fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of such an able organist, accomplished musician and 
good churchman 

Mr. Vail is an employé 
ark, the largest piano house in New Jersey. 
ous friends in the trade and profession will be pleased to 
know that he has been engaged as organist of Grace 


£ S. D. Lauter & Co., New 
His numer- 


Church. 
Godfrey’s Band. 

Rudolph Aronson has just completed arrangements with 
Mr. Charles A. E. Harriss, manager of Van Godirey’s 
British Guards’ Band, for an American tour by that organ- 
ization during the coming season, under joint direction 
rhe brief engagement of the band in New York early last 
month, during extremely hot weather and at an unseason- 
able time for concerts, was a success for the bandmaster, 
who received the warmest praise from both press and 
public for the work of his organization. 

The coming tour, which will be in the nature of a fare 
well for Mr. Godfrey, will open in New York the latter 
part of October, thence to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash 
ington and Boston. In the latter city the band will par- 
ticipate in a peace festival, which will recall in a mealies 
the triumphs of Mr. Godfrey and his Grenadier Guards’ 
Band in that city in 1872, where they were such a promi 
nent feature in the World’s Peace Jubilee, which the late 
P. S. Gilmore conducted at that time. After this engage- 
ment the principal cities will be visited, west to San Fran- 
cisco, no return visits being booked for any city, and the 
American tour will close on the Pacific Coast, after which 
the band sails for Australia and other portions of the Brit 


ish Empire in the far East 
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FIRST SECTION 


National Edition. 





SECOND SECTION. 


HE First Section of the National Edition of 
THE MusicaL Courier, which appeared July 
4, proved to be the most stupendous and imposing 
success in the history of music journalism. As that 
edition speaks for itself in no uncertain tones it is 
only necessary to refer to it and then at once pass 
to the statement that in order that it should appear 
on time it became necessary to defer many impor- 
tant articles and illustrations for publication in the 
Second Section, which is to appear in the fall, the 
date of the edition to be announced later. 

The Second Section of the National Edition has 
in fact been started with a large number of appli- 
cants who could not appear in the First Section 
for want of time. A list of these, embracing some 
of the foremost musical people of the land, can be 
seen in this office by all those who contemplate 
going into the Second Section. 

When the various sections of the National Edi- 
tion shall have been published the complete edition 
will be bound in one huge volume for permanent 
use in libraries and institutions of learning, as well 
as in all musical institutions in Europe and 
America, as a matter of course. 

As a journalistic enterprise brought into being 
to demonstrate and illustrate the force, power, in- 
tellectual activity and greatness of one specialty in 
one nation, the National Edition of THe Musica 
CouRIER ranks as an unprecedented production. 
While other lines of artistic work may represent 
greater numerical strength, although this is ques- 
tioned, no special profession, no single artistic pur- 
suit combines in its membership a higher ideal or 
a more enthusiastic and lofty devotion to its pur- 
suit and a greater faith in its ultimate triumph as 
a moral and intellectual agency than that of the 
musician—yes, we can with assurance say than that 
of the American musician, whose desire for progress 
and advancement on the most liberal basis con- 
ceivable to the modern mind is illustrated in the 
universal accord with which the movement for the 
nationalization of music in America is accepted and 
urged by him and by her. 

It may be doubted if ever in the history of music 
such enthusiastic unanimity has been experienced 
among the musicians of any one nation as this feel- 
ing now prevailing here among our musicians to 
assert themselves and their mission before an in- 
telligent public. Through the National Edition of 
Tue Musicav Courter the people of America will 
learn for the first time and within the period of a 
few months what the extent, the greatness and the 
future possibilities of musical life in America really 


constitute, and the profession will learn to appre- 


ciate itself with a more profound comprehension of 
its inherent strength and its artistic scope. 

This paper has not editorially urged anyone to 
enroll himself or herself in this National Edition, 
but at this moment, when its success is already a 
part of history, it is well to say that those who 
desire to be enrolled in the Second Section should 
without delay make application, so as to secure 
position. The Second Section will not contain any 
articles or illustrations published in the First Sec- 
tion, but will be a volume entirely distinct in con- 
tents, although it will subsequently be bound with 
the First Section as part of the whole National 
Edition. 

Orders for the complete edition can be placed 


now. 


OW that the cruel war is over, let us turn our 
attention to music making. Tune up, chil- 


dren; tune up. 


OLSTOY’S son has written a novel attacking 
celibacy. He calls it “A Chopin Prelude.” 
“The Kreutzer Sonata” is at last avenged. 
S stated in last week’s MusicaL Courier, the 
Villy Burmester, will play in this 
He will be under the 


violinist, 
country the coming season. 
management of Miss Anna Millar, who is managing 
the Chicago Orchestra, Theodore Thomas, director 
Miss Millar is expected from Europe at any mo- 
ment, if she is not already here by this time. Bur 
mester is one of the greatest living performers on 
the violin, and has been called Paganini redivivus 


USICAL managers, impresarios, lyceum bu- 

reaus, concert companies, artists, and all 
others giving concerts, or who may be interested in 
the giving of concerts in Chicago, should bear in 
mind that Chicago is to have two new concert rooms 
for the coming season. 

These auditoriums will be in the new fireproof 
kine Arts Building, which adjoins and is connected 
with the Auditorium Hotel. It is said that they will 
be the most beautiful ever built anywhere, and what 
is more, they are both on the ground floor. They 
will seat respectively 1,500 and 700, and will be un 
der the management of Charles C. Curtiss, director 
of the Fine Arts Building. 


HE death of Dr. Carl Zeller, announced else 
where, removes all but the last of the Viennese 
school of light opera. ‘Johann Strauss is still the 
doyen, and one is tempted to say the creator, of the 
school, if it was remembered that from Offenbach 
came all. Zeller’s fame will be short-lived; indeed 
he is forgotten now. 
was “Once Again, ’ 
piquant Marie Tempest several seasons ago. The 
score of “The Tyrolean” was well made, although 
the composer did not hesitate to appropriate all the 
He ranks just below 


His chief claim to popularity 
from ‘The Tyrolean,” sung by 


Tyrolean music he could. 
Suppé and Richard Genee. 
“Fledermaus” is a classic, easily distances the entire 


Johann Strauss, whose 


group. 


HERE has been considerable discussion in musi- 

cal circles regarding Emil Sauer’s decision to 
make his first appearance in America with Beetho- 
ven’s “Emperor” concerto, and the question has been 
asked “Why Beethoven”? And again, “Why always 
3eethoven”? Well, then, why not Beethoven? The 
world claims that comparisons are odious, and yet 
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we cannot escape them, for we need standards, 
points of departure,a central, pivotal axis; some- 
thing upon which to base an induction. All the 
great pianists must play the “Emperor” concerto, 
and they must because it is a standard, a basis upon 
which to build an estimate of a pianist’s mental 
equipment in a direction from which none can af- 
ford to withdraw his gaze. Sauer opens with it, 
and at once appeals to the highest critical judgment. 
It’s good play, particularly as he plays it good. 


HE fall and winter numbers of THE Musica: 

CourRIeR will contain a series of letters by Fan- 

nie Edgar Thomas, entitled “Musical Relations Be- 

tween France and America—What Shall They 
Be?” 

The heads treated under this subject will be as 
follows: 

Résumé of the Situation; False Ideas and the 
True Ones; Danger in the Crisis; What to Be 
Gained by Us—Why? How’; Faults and Fail- 
ings of Present Methods; How Change the Condi- 
tions Without Waste or Loss?; Temporary Meas- 
ures; Permanent Measures; Definition of Misunder- 
stood Terms; Details. 

\ number of these will appear in the Second Sec- 
tion of the National Edition 


= this issue of THE MusicaL Courter the first 
portrait ever published in America of Don 
Italian priest-com- 


Lorenzo Perosi, the young 


poser, may be found. Lhe first edition of the first 
of the three oratorios he composed, published by 
Ricordi, of Milan, is exhausted. He received 5,000 
francs for it. He sold the second oratorio for 


8,000 fiancs. 


representative preferred the Italian publishers. R1- 


There were other bidders, but his 


cordi has the refusal of the third, and will no doubt 
secure it at probably 10,000 francs, although Eng- 
lish and German houses have bid more for it. 

[here has been no such success in recent times 
in the annals of La Fenice, Venice, as Perosi’s, ex- 
cept probably the first performance of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” 
strengthened still more the claims of the young 


rhe advent of this new composer has 


Italian musical element. 


HEY have a piano-playing Congressman at last. 
His name is Hal’ Cooper, and he hails from 
Racine, Wis. We are not informed at length on the 
gentleman’s tone, touch and technic, but he can play 
the instrument, and that in itself is a novelty for 
a politician. Indeed, it may keep Mr. Cooper from 
the White House, for this country has not much 
admiration for a musically gifted public man. If 
he can shout “What did Dewey do to them?” he 
will pass muster. A President with a Chopin tech- 
nic would be inconceivable. Say what you will, the 
average man, whether he be admiral or policeman, 
looks askance at a fellow being who wastes his time 
before the keyboard instead of running with the 
“boys” and helping the “machine.” The beauty of 
Mr. Cooper’s gifts seem to lie in their versatility. 
We are assured that Racine has no better fireman in 
town. Hurrah for Cooper and Chopin. Long may 
the former play both hose and piano. 


_ AN there be a doubt but that the Spanish- 
—~ American war will be evocative of a rena- 
musical, fictional, poetical, pictorial 

The pulses of national life are 


scence of art 

and dramatic? 
quickening; the spirit of independence of national 
consciousness must find an outlet, and our artists 
will seize the moment as one to give full vent to 
their patriotic imaginings. So be prepared for Cu- 
ban dramas, for stories in which sinister and prowl- 
ing Spaniards are picked off by youthful heroes in 


blue, for canvasses glowing with the pomp and 
pride and savagery of cruel and bloody war; for 
poems pulsing with American ardor; for music in 
which will be heard the tramp of arméd men, the 
humming of muffled drums and shrill bugle calls. 
Surely all the vast emotional currents canalized 
and focussed by the war will break their partitions 
after the war and overflow into the sweet and pleas- 
ing lands of art! So let us have it to the full, give 
us poems, songs and symphonies and in color, 
marble, tone and verse celebrate our national new 
birth, our glorious conquests, our war of reprisals 
and our war in the sacred cause of humanity 


W* cordially echo the idea in the following 
communication sent to the Sun last week: 


To the Editor of The Sun 

S1r—Will you permit me to ask why the managers of 
amusement resorts persist in nauseating their audience with 
No matter where one 
, foolish and 


a superabundance of negro songs? 
turns for diversion the same incomprehensibl 
sickening songs greet him. Even at our select seaside re 
sorts, the haunts of the fastidious, there abound delinea 


tors of the “black art.” There are few of the followers 
of this line who understand even the rudiments of music 
or acting, but, dressed in impossible costumes, they a¢ 


company songs overflowing with nonsense with equally 
impossible gestures, as little in mimicry of the real South 
ern darky as Steve Brodie’s acting is to that of Mansfield 
Surely there are enough exponents of histrionic art to sat 
isfy those who are not inclined to the minstrelsy the 
black-face artist. Give us a change for the better. Of the 
I doan laike no cheap man” variety of song we cry 
“Enough!” Give us a change W. ASHBOURNI 
New York, August 15 


Give the “coon song” a rest! 


| enna it becomes a duty to call the attention of 
our American singers and players to the neces 
sity of demanding payment for their services in the 
cause of musical art. Over one million dollars will 
be paid this coming season to foreign singers, and 
a large sum to foreign instrumentalists, and none 
of these artists will render service without money 
payment. American artists can never rise to a posi 
tion of dignity unless they conform to this com 
mendable rule of the foreign artists, who, conscious 
of his or her gifts, talents and accomplishments, 
charges a good round sum for the use of them. This 
rule must be enforced if the home artist expects to 
make any kind of a career, and a determined stand 
must be taken on this important question. 

The plan suggested, namely, to publish in this 
paper the names of ali artists who sing or play free 
of charge, seems to be the most practical method 
of putting a stop to this dreadful evil—an evil that 
has done more to undermine the occupation of our 
home talent than any number of foreign incursions 


HE Baltimore Heraid publishes the following 
statistics on that city: 

Total clearings for 1897, $795,688,363 

Total sales, wholesale houses, 1897, $350,000,000 

Product of Baltimore manufactories exceeds annually 
over $75,000,000. 

Within the limits of the city 37,768 square miles 

Also 367.94 miles of well-lighted and well-paved streets 
Ten railroad lines centring at Baltimor« Three hundred 
and eighteen passenger trains arrive and depart daily 

301.8 miles of single track electric car lines reaching all 
points of interest. 

Imports, $11,18,432. Exports, $98,057,776 

In addition to this trade there is an enormous in 
ternal trade, as would naturally be the case in a 
city having a population of 600,000 people. This 
same city has produced a George Peabody, a Johns 
Hopkins and an Enoch Pratt—men who have given 
to it not only libraries of unusual quality and dimen 
sions, but a great post-graduate university and a 
hospital equipped in the most lavish manner with the 
best resources of modern medical science. Is it not 


possible to organize a permanent orchestra in Balti- 


more and secure a great conductor and infuse into 
that wealthy community a taste for music, partic 
ularly among that class of its citizens which has been 


All the dille 


tanti can accomplish nothing for Baltimore or any 


feeding for years upon amateur pap 


other community; a permanent orchestra only 
could do it, and after a few years it would begin 
to pay a dividend upon the investment, if the thing 
is to be viewed as a matter of business, while as a 
question of culture and esthetics, it would accom 
plish wonders for Baltimoreans, who are just as sus 
ceptible to fine art (vide Walters’ collection) as the 
Boston or New York or Cincinnati people. 

\ fund of a million dollars could be collected with 
rapidity if the situation were made clear to thy 
wealthy citizens There are many millionaires in 
Baltimore, and the statistics above prove why wealth 
is centred in that city Its financial institutions are 
exceptionally strong and very carefully conductes, 
and many of the bank presidents are men of vast 
means. The mill and factory owners are exceed 
ingly rich, and so are many shippers, railroad men 
Why not start the scheme for a 
Music Hall is 


and merchants 
great permanent orchestra? The 
there, and next season should find it occupied by 


the Baltimore permanent orchestra 


A LETTER addressed to Beethoven has recently 

been published, and the interest of the MS 
is increased by the fact that it contains some words 
written in the margin by Beethoven himself Phe 


letter is from a copyist, and runs as follows 


Dear Lupwicg VAN BEETHOVEN—As is impossible for 
ne to finish the transcription of the parts of your score 
before Easter, and as at that time you would no longer 
have any need of then I send back for y use all these 
parts, including those which | have already begun 

I remain grateful to you for the honor’ which 
vou have done me in entr i this work t mit 
\s to your unsympathetic attitude toward me, I can only 
attribute it to ill-humor In the ideal world of sound 
there are dissonances Are there not dissonances in the 
real world too? 

I find consolation in the knowledge t Mozart and 
Haydn, esteemed mposers, have always pra ed me a i 
copyist 

I only ask you not to confound me with the common 
persons who make their living by copying, and who are 
content to live, eve hey have to submit to the treat 
nent ola slave 

| astly, be assured that I have not the leas reason in the 
world to blush for my conduct toward y 

You devoted 


Fri WOLANC! 


[his letter is annotated by Beethoven in no meas 
ured terms of abuse. “Idiot,” he wrote, “correct 


ignorance, your pride, fatuity; that will be 


~ 


your 


better than giving me lessons.” 


— is a hitch in the Brahms will. It will 

be remembered that in the letter to Simrock 
which constitutes the ‘will’ the composer be 
queathed his fortune in equal parts to the Liszt Pen 
sion Fund and to the Czerny Pension Fund and his 
books and music to the Vienna Society of Friends of 
Music. 


vas crossed out and on another sheet Brahms named 


Subsequently, however, the whole sheet 


the legacies he wished to give to the Czerny and 
Liszt Funds, and among the pencil notes was th 


_ 


following: “I bequeath my property to the Soc 
ety.” Whom did Brahms wish to be his heirs? Th 
Czerny and Liszt Funds point to the fact that 
Brahms signed his name in full on the first sheet 
whereas the other only contains his initials and is 
written in pencil. Legal proceedings have alread 
begun and the first stage -vas the decision as to 
which of the parties should be considered the plain 
tiff, the Vienna Society of Friends of Music hay 
ing, after much argument, received the advantagt 
of being the defendants in the action lo compli 
cate matters some distant relations of Brahms have 


come forward and claim that the letter is not a will 
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at all and that the property of the composer belongs 
to them. Our Vienna correspondent has stated that 
a formal will was drawn up, but, for some reason 
or other, was never signed. It looks as if little of 
the composer’s money will reach any of his legatees 
by the time the courts have decided the dispute. 


sé EK told recently about the misfortune of Ibsen 

waylaid by some English people in order to 
take an instantaneous photograph of him,” says Le 
Figaro. 

“A similar adventure has just happened to Verdi. 
The master, accompanied by the celebrated singer 
Mme. Stalz, was walking in the vicinity of Monte- 
catini when two tourists, who were, of course, Eng- 
lish, approached him and asked him if he would 
kindly pose for his photograph. Furious, Verdi re- 
plied : 

‘When one intends to do a bad action one need 
not ask permission!’ 

“And he went on. You think, perhaps, that this 
sharp lesson in politeness cured the two Englishmen 
of their mania? Not atall. They took Verdi from 
the rear, with their photographic apparatus.” 


ERE is the final and official announcement of the 
roster of artists for the Grau company. The 
season begins here at the Metropolitan Opera House 
November 27, after a two weeks’ season in Chi- 
cago. The list of men and women is this: 
Tenors—MM. Jean de Reszké, Van Dyk, Saleza, 
Dippel, Vanni. 
Baritones—MM. Bispham, Campanari, 
Rooy, Dufriche, Muhlemann, Meux and Albers. 
Basses—Edouard de Reszké, Plangon, Carbone 


Van 


and Lampiére Pringle. 

The three conductors are to be MM. Mancinelli, 
Bevignani and Schalk. 

The women singers engaged are Mesdames Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Emma Calvé, Nellie Melba, Emma 
Eames, Lillian Nordica, Suzanne Adams, Marie 
ILngte, Mathilde Bauermeister, Louise Meisslinger 
and Maude Rondis; contraltos, Mesdames Schu- 
mann-Heink, Mantelli, Bruguiere, and Brema. The 
company is expected toarrive here at the end of 
October and go at once to Chicago. Mme. Brema 
and Herr Van Rooy will not arrive until after the 
close of the Chicago season. After the New York 
engagement of seventeen weeks the company will 


be heard in Boston and Philadelphia. 


the following from Pearson's 


W* commend 
W eekly: 

The primitive inhabitants of Europe were all tenors; 
their descendants of the present time are baritones, and 
future generations will have semi-bass voices. The voice 
has a tendency to deepen with age; the tenor of twenty 
becomes the baritone of twenty-eight and the bass of 
thirty-six. 

The inferior races have higher pitched voices than the 
more cultured; the negro has a higher voice than the 
white man. Among white races the fair complexioned 
man has a higher voice than his darker skinned brother; 
the former is usually a baritone or a tenor, the latter a 
contralto or bass. 

It is asserted that tenors are usually of slender build, 
whereas basses are stout, but there are too many excep- 
tions to such a rule for it to be reliable. The same re- 
mark applies to the statement that thoughtful men have 
deep toned voices and vice versa. 

The tones of a voice are pefceptibly higher before than 
after a meal, for which reason tenors are generally careful 
not to sing too soon after dinner. 


The reason of high pitched voices before a meal 
is a natural one. Anxiety regarding the meal sharp- 
We have seen stout tenors and slen- 
der bassos. We think it severe to say that inferior 
races have high pitched voices. Women and tenors 
will take exception to this. If the man of thirty-six 
has a bass, what sort of a voice will the man of 
The silly season is not yet 


No 


ens the tones. 


seventy-two possess? 
over, and the surf runs high on the beach. 
reference, of course, to Miss Yaw. 


ERE is a curious statement in the London Fi- 
garo: 

“Another reason why the Philharmonic perform- 
ances have deteriorated lies, of course, in the adop- 
tion of the low pitch. Down to that time, even un- 
der the conductorship of Sir William Cusins, al- 
though the Philharmonic directors were criticised 
for their supineness and lack of energy, yet their 
performances were acknowledged to be among the 
best in London. 

“That despite the high ability of Sir A. C. Mac- 
kenzie, the conductor, they are so no longer is a 
matter of common notoriety. The Philharmonic 
orchestra, in fact, has been demoralized by the adop- 
tion of the new pitch, whereas under the old condi- 
tions the band were able to give magnificent per- 
formances, even when Sir William Cusins happened 
to wield the baton. ‘They now require an immense 
amount of rehearsal, and even then do not give the 
performances they used to.” 

Of course, the above refers to the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. But why a band should have 
deteriorated because it adopted French pitch is one 
of those things * no fellow can find out.” Explain, 
Mr. Betts; explain! 


ROSENTHAL. 

O that there can be no possible misconception 
regarding the plans of Moriz Rosenthal, the 
great Galician piano virtuoso, we wish to make the 
definite statement that he America this 
season of 1898-9 under the management of Henry 
Wolfsohn and he will play in usual form, which is 
equivalent to saying that he will play magnificently. 
Mr. Rosenthal has recovered entirely from the 
illness that interrupted his last American tournée, 
and his recent performances, as critically reported, 
There is but one 


will visit 


were of the highest artistic order. 
Moriz Rosenthal, whose personality is a synthesis 
ot all that is phenomenally brilliant—briiliantly in- 
tellectual and musically profound. We await his 
return with great interest, 


ALVARY. 
Wag- 


AN APPEAL FOR 
AX ALVARY, the 

nerian tenor, is dying of a cancer of the 
His illness is 


once celebrated 


stomach at his home in Thuringia. 
aggravated by a genuine poverty, and his many 
friends and admirers here are talking about raising 
a fund sufficient to preserve his wife and large fam- 
ily from want. There is no hope of the singer’s re- 
covery. His two years’ illness has depleted his re- 
sources and it certainly seems a sad commentary 
on the brief, brilliant career of an opera singer that 
any interruption through sickness means want and 
misery. A few months ago it was Max Bruch, the 
composer; now it is Max Alvary. 

The tenor was not a man of extravagant habits, 
and it is to be hoped that a sufficient sum will be 
raised so as to alleviate his last sufferings and secure 
his family from grim poverty. Alvary is the son of 
the famous marine painter Andreus Achenback, 
and we believe that his wife is of noble origin. It 
seems a pity that the successful life, begun so aus- 
piciously, of this strong, handsome young man is 
to end so miserably. 


THE BRAHMS MONUMENT. 
HE following rather foolish protest was sent to 
the London Musical Standard: 


I notice that a large and influential committee has been 
formed with the object of erecting a statue in Vienna to 
the memory of Johannes Brahms. No composer deserves 
a monument more than Brahms, as he was undoubtedly 
one of the noblest musical geniuses of all time. The 
worthy members of the “Brahms Memorial Fund” com- 
mittee seem, however, to have entirely overlooked the 
startling fact that Robert Schumann, Brahms illustrious 
predecessor, is still without a statue, and that it would be 
the height of injustice if Brahms, who has only been dead 
little over a year, should get his statue before Schumann, 
who died forty-two years ago. The great Richard Wag- 
ner, too, has no statue yet, though more than fifteen years 
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have elapsed since he quitted the land of the living. It 
uas hitherto not generally been the custom to erect statues 
to famous musicians (nor to anyone else) immediately 
after their decease, as the following four examples, which 
might be multiplied indefinitely, will show: Beethoven's 
first statue (in Bonn) was not unveiled until 1845, eighteen 
years aiter his death. The first statue to Mozart was only 
erected at Salzburg in 1842, fifty-one years after his de- 
mise. A statue to Handel was unveiled in his birthplace, 
Halle, just one hundred years after he had passed away, 
while Bach had actually been dead 134 years before a statue 
was erected to him in Eisenach, his native town. I there- 
fore quite fail to understand the reason why there should 
be such an extraordinary hurry for the erection of a statue 
to Brahms, who, although pre-eminent as a musician, was 
certainly not a greater man than either Beethoven, Mozart, 
riandel, Bach or Schumann and Wagner. If statues of 
the two latter were already in existence | should, of course, 
not have had a word to say against the present proposal 
to put up a monument to Brahms, but bearing in mind 
that the latter has only just recently joined the majority, 
whereas Schumann and Wagner have been dead years and 
years, | think the injustice which is about to be perpetrated 
must be apparent to ey erybody. 
Yours very faithiully, 
ALGERNON ASHTON 


lt appears to us that the time to put up a Brahms 
when a the 
have gathered together in the 


monument is sufficient number of 
Brahms admirers 
name of the master, and opened their purses. lf 
they had nominated Schumann or Wagner, then 
a statue to Schumann and Wagner would have been 
in order. It all depends on the willingness to get 
together the proper sum of money. Does Mr. Ash- 
ton realize that there has never been erected a monu- 
ment to the memory of Adam and Eve. Surely this 


is a grave omission! 


AN ATTACK ON THE ARTS, 
>ROM being the master fictionist of his time, 

Count Leo Tolstoy aspires to be its mora] guide, 
its spiritual mouthpiece, its preacher. But from 
“Anna Karenina” to his later polemical pamphlets 
is a far cry. In his early novels he was content to 
frankly set forth for us a series of exquisite pictures, 
a series of sensitive impressions. He was a realist, 
much more so than his fellow countryman Tour- 
geneff, and no modern writer plumbed the heights 
and depths of passion and mortality as did this 
great Russian. Then his life, his mental habit, was 
suddenly deflected; like Saul of Tarsus he saw the 
light that never was on sea or land, and its effects 
were soon made manifest in his writings. Tolstoy 
became a Christian socialist—he would repudiate 
such a classification—or rather he reverted to the 
simplest tenets of Christ and refused all communion 
with established religions. With his casting off 
the social fetters Tolstoy cast forth the artistic idols 
exhibits all the zeal 
Alex- 


of his youth and in his fury he 
of the image breakers of early Christian 
andria. 

His new book, published a few weeks ago in Eng- 
lish, is a fervid attack on modern art. It is called 
“What Is Art?’ and the answer to the author's 
question is diverting to 
esthetics and appalling to the simple souls who all 
unknowingly have fed to the full upon Shake- 
Tolstoy hates 


latter-day lovers of 


speare, Raphael, Mozart and Goethe. 
Wagner, and, as is easy to be seen, knows nothing 
about his music. His chapter thirteen of this vol- 
ume is childish and illogical. 
many haters of Wagner, and they will be glad of 
any championship of their dislike. But Beethoven 


However, there are 


Beethoven the middle ground upon which venture 
all music lovers—is held up to scorn for his unin- 


telligibility. He does not, says the pious Count 
Tolstoy, write so as to be understood by the 
peasantry! Here is artistic nihilism for you. 


Shakespeare “scribbles by the dozen,” and as for 
the entire modern French and German school of 
poetry, fiction, music, painting, philosophy and sci- 
ence, why, their productions are simply instruments 
of the devil, toys for the indolent rich, who would 
be forced to work if deprived of their solace. Of 
course argument on this impossible. 
Tolstoy strikes us as a man who is riding a hobby 
There is 


basis is 


and riding it in a most violent manner. 
no gainsaying the fact that a too complete absorp- 
tion in any art is prejudicial to the development of 


ing. It 
t statues 
hediately 
6, which 
thoven’s 
eighteen 
Was only 
his de- 
rthplace, 
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the broader, virile traits of a nation’s character. 
History proves that. But art is a necessary comple- 
ment to patriotism and generous culture by no 
means indicates degeneration. It is rather sad to 
see a noble intellect like Tolstoy’s growing bitter in 
its judgments, hard in its denunciations and follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the sensational Max Nordau. 
Modern art is the expression of modern humanity 
It must stand or fall on this relationship. We, 
therefore, do not agree with Tolstoy’s conclusions, 
although he lashes with vigor many who are cor- 
rupt in the temple of art. 


THE VIOLIN IN VAUDEVILLE. 
HE announcement that Camilla Urso, the well- 
known violin virtuosa, is to play at the vaude 
ville theatres suggests several trains of thought, no 
one of them pleasantly suggestive. That an artist, 
one who has played with unvarying success on both 
continents, should chose to make her exit in the 
sphere in the continuance performance is something 
we do not pretend to explain. It concerns Madame 
Urso alone. It also suggests the uncomfortable 
idea that the legitimate concert field no longer 
offers a secure footing for first-class artists when 
the novelty of their playing has worn off. If this 
be the case, then there is something rotten in our 
boasted rusical culture \rt works are to be 
listened to for their own intrinsic worth, not alone 
because of their interpreters 

However, the question at issue is whether an 
artist does not degrade art itself by playing before 
mixed audiences. We are no lovers of an aristo 
cratic art. We believe in art for the million, that is 
if the million is prepared to sit still and listen 
Democracy and art should be inseparable in this 
land, but are they? The late Edouard Remenyi 
literally died on the vaudeville stage, and who did 
rot pity his taking off amidst such surroundings? 
Think of a man who played in company with Liszt 
and Brahms waiting his “turn” to “go on,” being 
sandwiched between a female contortionist and a 
Hibernian “sidewalk conversation.” The pity of it! 

There is no poverty that should drive a great 
artist to the vaudeville. Better the dull routine of 
pedagogy than the barren successes before audi 
ences made up for the most part of the musically 
uncultivated. We hear a protest: “But it is before 
just such people that good music should be played.”’ 
We gravely doubt if genuine missionary work can 
be accomplished at such places. The programs 
prove it. Fancy playing Beethoven after the Hu 
man Snake has wriggled before the “footlights! 
Fancy giving the simplest song without words with 
the echoes of a popular negro tune roaring in th: 
ears of the audience. Music needs tts peculiar at 
mosphere; it requires dignified surroundings above 
all—calm, peace, repose. Can you imagine such a 
classic atmosphere at a vaudeville house? This 
species of entertainment was manufactured for the 
vast floating population of a great city, above all, 
for idle women and children. Enter Camilla Urso 
who must in a moment create all the accessories 
the milieu of the concert room. Will she be able to 
accomplish the miraculous? Can she lift her audi 
ences to her level, whether she plays Bach or 
Johnny Braham? 

We greatly doubt it. 

The associations are too sordid, the time allowed 
to the perf rmed too limited, the contiguity of song 
and dance men and women anything but elevating 
Art is in the long run bound to suffer. No great 
singers have vet appeared in vaudeville nor have 
there been a demand for pianists. Stringed instru- 
ment performers alone have ventured where the 
rest have feared to tread. We hope that our pre- 
dictions will not be verified in the case of Madame 
Urso, that she will be of musical benefit to her 
audiences, but we fear it will be with her as it was 
with Remenyi—a much regretted experiment. 





\ CHANT oF AUTUMN 


(After the French of Paul Verlaine.) 


The wailing tones 
And viol-moans 

Of autum make 
\ wound that grieves 
My heart and leaves 


A weary ache 


All breathless—pal« 
I hear the tale 
Of hours chime, 
And weaping sore 
I see once more 
The vanished time 


Then I—I go 
As haps to blow 
The storm—and sped 
Or there, or here, 
Like a leaf I veer, 
The leaf that’s dead 
Mahel Peacock, in the Pall Mall Magazine 
y=. but where is Verlaine’s music, his most 
melancholy music? It was bound to evaporate 


in the translation 


Israel Zangwill, the famous author, wit, man of 


the world and traveler, will arrive in New York 
next Saturday. He is to lecture next fall under 
Major Pond’s management That this brilliant 
novelist will make a hit I do not doubt. His super 
nal cleverness of manner, natural humor and eru 
dition are all his own He is Zangwill-ian from 
his toes to his teeth, from his nose to his knees 


There is a pleasant hour ahead for his audiences 


* 


Oh, where is the scoundrel who played upon my 


feelings last week by sending me a letter from 
Tolstoy, from Tolstoy in Kiew! Last Saturday I 
got a postal card which was dated August 18 and 
from Manyunk, near Philadelphia. It read as fol 
lows: “Most honored nonentitvy.—The wages of sin 
is death. Yours, in Christ, Lyof N. Tolstoy 
This is too much. I shall seek the protection of 
the United States postal authorities 

My mail last week—for some occult reason—was 
remarkable for the names attached to letters and 
postal cards. An epidemic of correspondence seems 
to have broken out among the celebrated men of 
Europe. At first I fancied that I was mistaken for 
the subscription clerk of THE Musrcat Courter, 
but all were personally addressed to me. Why, I 
cannot pretend to tell. Now, if it had been Vance 
Thompson or Hugh Craig or the Boss—but it was 
not. I do not think from the nature of the com 
munications that I am violating any confidences; so 
here goes for a nice and varied budget 

The first was from Theodor Leschetizky It 
was dated from Ischl and read thus: “TI say, young 
man. don’t be so fresh (frech). When you know 
as much about piano teaching and matrimony 
as I do, why, Ill give you permission to drink 
coffee in my presence Give my regards to Lieb 


ling, of Chicago Lescuetizky I. Rex.’ 


Paderewski writes me: “Did you knuckle down 
I did lose 


two fingers, but only for 4 moment. _I was meas 


to that finger story? What a carnard! 


uring in Manchester some rare old Glenlivet. Lov 


to Tretbar and the boys. Yours, IGNACI 


Here is another sort: “If you ever dare to men 
tion my name in your accursed columns I'll hav 
McKinley to shut up your shop. How dare yor 


how dare you: Simon SAGASTA.” 


I never mentioned his name 


* 


How do you like this and on a postal: “When you 


re down my way drop in I’ve just finished 
‘Irene,’ and when the public hears it ‘Cavalleria 
No need of Verdi 


building that asylum for poor composers. He has 


Berolina’ will be forgotten 


furnished a room for me which he calls ‘Camera «di 


Mascagni,’ but I'll die rich yet; yes, even if I have 


to start the fire in the old man’s bake ovens at 
Livorno. In heat, yours PIETRO.” 
‘ 
Quite characteristic, isn’t it But this cable 


gram received on Monday is much more startling 


came “‘via Milano” and reads: “Have just rea 
It M | H t read 
the score of ‘Irene.’ Inferno! Tor 
It was of course from Verdi Dear me, how 
these celebrities do make life busv for me! 
* * 


I was somewhat startled at this letter from Her 
bert Bismarck: “Sir—My late father having so 


often admired your nerve | am requested to an 
at by the terms of his will vou are 


nounce th 


said amount to b 


applied to start a new music journal that will not 


queathed a certain amount, th 


contain a single advertisement of a piano manu 


facturet Yours, RISMARCK.’ 


Thanks | don’t want the money The paper 
has been started. It is started once a year That's 


all that ever happens to it, except its funeral 


Ha! ha! here is one on somebody “Chere 
RACONTEUR, I enclose a cheque for 1,000 frs- Please 
use the money as you see fit lake a vacation 
Give your pen a rest. Give your poor readers a 


} 


rest. (Get the hay fever and go to the mountains 


‘a Tor C. SAIntT-SAENS 


| have the hay fever. but he forgot t enclose the 
checl | hope it will come by next mail I need 


sO do you 


the rest 


ted 


u to notify him that we have 


This one does not appeal tO mK Respec 
Editor—We notifs 
appointed Henry T. Finck as the chairman of the 
Brahms monument fund He is always dead 
against Johannes Now is his chanec 


“TuLrus SCHWALBENFUiLS.” 


[ was particularly pleased to hear from Edward 
Grieg. He tells me that he is composing Triolen a 
Bergen, and has just made a new orchestral garb 


for his only piano concerto This is the sixth s 


far, but Grieg confesses that he likes rewriting his 
old things best and hopes before he dies to rea 
his ““‘Humoresken,” which he intends arranging tot 


organ or bagpipes \ singularly modest, reticent 


talent is Grieg’s.’ I am so glad he started out wit 

such few musical ideas. Otherwise we should have 
been deluged with his stinging northern spray 
They say at Bergen that [bsen contemplates a hear 
ing of his “Peer Gynt,” music by Grieg He has 


never heard it Ibsen hates music and G. Bernard 
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Shaw. He declares that he misunderstands the 


former and the latter misunderstands him. 


* 
* * 


Massenet was evidently in delightful spirits when 
he penned me the following: 
“AUTEUIL, August 10. 
I am glad that Philip Hale is en- 
Also that he 


“Cher Garcon: 
joying himself at Oysterville-sur-mer. 
intends to resume his spiritual letters from the town 
of Boston. He is charming. He is a devil. Send 
him my regards, and you, do you not believe in any 
of the wild tales they tell on the boulevards. No; 
| am not writing an opera with M. Zola to be called 
“Dreyfus, or he never wet his feet at Devil’s Island.” 
Je vous serrez the glad hand. 

“JULES MASSENET.” 


It is false. Deny it. 
Good old boy is Jules! 


. 
* * 


George Meredith wrote: “Dear Sir: I don't 
know who you are, I don’t care to know. Your 
account of my “Tragic Comedians’ in a recent issue 
was all wrong. i never heard of the Countess 
I don’t believe that she ever was in 
Look after Zangwill when he arrives. 

GEORGE MEREDITH.” 


Racowitza. 
New York. 
* 7 * 
The following is more painful : 
“Lonpon, August 13. 
“Sir: Your criticism of my ‘Evelyn Innes’ was 
idiotic. I never intended her to go to Paris with 
Sir Owen Asher, but he being a wealthy Hebrew, 
persuaded her. She did not study with Marchesi. 
She studied Wagner. Her father was not Arnold 
Dolmetsch. | never heard of such a person. Evelyn 
is not immoral. You mistake utterly the scene in 
the dressing room at the first ‘Tristan’ performance. 
Evelyn and Ulick merely rehearsed the garden scene, 
nor was the cab episode borrowed from Flaubert’s 
Altogether I am displeased 
I hope that you may find time to 


This is painful. 


‘Madame _ Bovary.’ 
at your flippancy. 
read Evelyn’s further experiences in the convent. 
Until then I have the honor to sign myself, Yours 
truly, GeorGeE Moore.” 


7 
7 * 


Here is a cablegram dated from Carlsbad: “We 
are drinking the waters together. We may play 
duos for two pianos if Wolfsohn and Johnston can 
he fixed. Regards to Marc. 

‘““ROSENTHAL-SAUER.” 
* * * 
There is surprising news for you! 


x 
* a 


“Please contradict news 
My knee is still bad. 
“ALBERT EDWARD.” 


\ melancholy note this: 
of my American tournée. 
+ si + 

\las, poor Prince! 

* f * 

And now for the last, the gem of the batch. Just 

It’s a wonder. 
“Craig y-nos, Wales, August 5. 

“Dear Willy” :—My God, she calls me Willy— 
“Have given Alfredo Barili sealed orders regarding 
my next and last appearance in America. My man- 
ager has been selected. No, it is not M. M., but 
V. T. My larynx is bully. Love tothe dear United 
States. I am so delighted with the war that I in- 


read it. 


THE 


National 
Conservatory 
of Music 

of America. 
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tend singing “Carmen” in New York costumed as 
It will be so novel. A. Patti.” 


- 


Columbia. 


+ * 

[ need not say that V. T. stands for Victor 
Thrane. 

* . * 

I must stop or death from lying may supervene. 
It’s a pretty lot, isn’t it—that is, if they were all real. 
I hasten to say they are not, for fear that I will 
have to face the trouble I had several years ago. I[ 
wrote, manufactured and fabricated a lot of anec- 
dotes about some composers. Behold, many were 
quoted, in English papers, of course, and it hurt my 
conscience. This time, I hope such an error will 
be impossible. 


. 
- 


* 

During the recent series of Wagnerian perform- 
ances in London Paderewski occupied a stall and 
settled himself comfortably for several hours’ en- 
joyment of “Siegfried.” Immediately behind him 
two young women were seated, who, previous to 
his entrance, had whiled away the time in execrating 
the management for obliging them to remove their 
hats, meanwhile accommodatingly scanning each 
other’s coiffures to see if they were in a presentable 
condition, and deftly fastening a hairpin here and 
a comb there, as women will. They paid little heed 
to the noted musician until the rising ot the curtain 
caused them to turn their attention to the stage. 
Then their consternation knew no bounds. His lux- 
uriant locks swept out in every direction, and the 
maidens were obliged to dodge first one way and 
then another to get a glimpse of the actors. “Well, 
I never!” one of them at last exclaimed. “The idea 
of making women remove their hats and then oblige 
them to sit behind a thing like that!” 


* 
* ” 


In one of the oldest and most picturesque villas 
of the environs of Florence, Gabrielle d’Annunzio, 
the poet of the beautiful, as they call him here, is 
living as in a hermitage to finish several works that 
are now overdue. The villa, called the Cappucina, 
dates from the fourteenth century and is most 
charmingly situated among the hills looking toward 
the towers and domes of the city of Dante. Here 
in this enchanted spot D’Annunzio works feverishly 
from 7 o'clock in the morning to noon, from 2 to 
6, and from g to midnight. No one is admitted to 
see him, the invariable answer being that ‘the hon- 
orable member works.” He _ has finished “The 
Dream of a Summer Afternoon,” which is the con- 
tinuation of the famous “Dream of a Morning in 
Spring.” It is the second of the four “Dreams” 
which he intends to write. 


a 
a 


* 

Meanwhile D’Annunzio is preparing a new 
drama, taking his inspiration from the fresh and 
naive poetical thoughts of St. Francis of Assisi. It 
will be entitled “Frate Sole” (Brother Sun), as St. 
Francis used to call the great orb. But the work to 
which he is dedicating especial care is his new novel, 
“The Fire,” which will be published next October, 
first in English, in Great Britain and in America, 
then in French, and lastly in Italian. 

* 7 

The proposal—principally his and Eleanora 
Duse’s—to build on the banks of the Lake of Al- 
bano, near Rome, a theatre of the muses, which 
would have been an Italian Bayreuth for modern 
tragedy, seems to have been abandoned in favor 





of a more practical scheme—namely, that of start- 
ing a theatre in Florence, to be inaugurated by 
Signora Duse next spring. The Villa Cappucina, 
which belongs to the Marquis Viviani, has been 
rented by D’Annunzio for three years, which seems 
to indicate a long period of work. 

* ° * 

Some fine old English engravings were sold at 
Christie’s, in London, the other day. Among them 
were the following lots: ‘Lady Hamilton as a Bac- 
chante,” after Reynolds, by J. R. Smith, $575; “The 
Fortune Teller,” after the Rev. W. Peters, R. A., 
by J. R. Smith, $315; “Venus Attired by the 
Graces,” after Angelica Kaufmann, in red, by F. 
Bartolozzi, $272; “Travelers” and “Cottagers,” after 
George Morland, in colors, by W. Ward, $346; “St. 
James’ Park” and “A Tea Garden,” after George 
Morland, in colors, by F. D. Soiron, $399; “Rural 
Enjoyment” and “Rustic Employment,” after 
George Morland, in colors, by J. R. Smith, $478; 
“Flirtilla” and “Narcissa,” by J. R. Smith, $315; “A 
Christmas Holiday,” in three colors, by J. R. Smith, 
$525; “Hay Makers,” after J. Ward, R. A., by W 
Ward, $315, and “Hesitation,” after J. Ward, R. A., 
by W. Ward, $304. 


oe 
- * 


I quote these prices to show that the rare, sweet 
old art of steel engraving—an art that has been tem- 
porarily shoved aside by photography and its bas- 
tard effects—is still appreciated by a few. 

* 
. 7 

The following appeared over H. T 
signature in last Saturday’s Commercial Advertiser. 


Parker’s 


It had to come some day: 

“Mr .Gibson has made the illustrations for the 
English edition of Mr. Hope’s “Rupert of Hentzau,” 
and they are not finding the acceptance on this side 
of the sea that his work usually enjoys on the other 
They show the same figures that he has been draw- 
ing for years and setting in any required environ- 
ment, congruous or incongruous. Except Sapt and 
the lieutenant of cuirassiers, Bernenstein, none of 
them carry any suggestion of Zenda and the Ruri 
tanian court or show much heed of Mr. Hope’s de- 
scriptions. They are simply the trite commonplaces 
of Mr. Gibson’s pencil none too carefully done. The 
reviewers were the first to speak ill of them, and 
now a much more numerous and influential sort of 
critics have taken up their complaint—critics, too, 
upon whose favor in his own country Mr. Gibson 
could ever rely. English girls read Mr. Hope’s ro- 
mances with joy and Rassendyll is one of their 
established heroes. Between the novelist and their 
own fancy they have a fairly clear notion of him 
So far as I can gather from the conversation of two 
or three of them, who affirm that all their acquaint- 
ance is like-minded, they picture Rudolf as tall, sup- 
ple, alert, with the unconscious carriage of a well 
bred man of the world past his first youth but still 
young, with features that at least hint at his good 
birth and the finer qualities of his mind and heart. 
Nursing such an ideal, they speak despitefully of 
Mr. Gibson’s beefy, self-conscious undergraduate, 
heavy and juvenile from top to toe. ‘He doesn’t 
even look like a gentleman,’ declared one of my in 


formants, as she tore out the offending picture.” 
* 
ia o 
I indignantly deny that George is Moore-hid 
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Omaha Exposition Music. 


OMAHA, August 18, 1808. 


EGINNING with the roth of July, the Bureau of Music, 


of the Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition, 
has been in the hands of Thomas J. Kelly, who was for- 
merly choral conductor of the Exposition, and is one of 
the youngest and foremost organists of the West. 

The Thomas Orchestra left Omaha on July 5, and were 
followed by Phinney’s United States Band, whose members 
arrived upon the 6th. It played continuously two, and 
sometimes three times a day, until Saturday August 13, 
besides doing extra work in the parade. Among the many 
strong points of the concerts of this band was Mr. Phin- 
ney’s spectacular piece, “From Battlefield to Fireside,” 
which was put on about twice a week with magnificent 
pyrotechnic effects 

The sounds of the harp and of the viol have now given 
place to the strains of a fine three-manual organ, which 
has been built in the Auditorium for the Exposition, by 
Moller, of Hagerstown, Md. Recitals upon this organ, and 
Sunday sermons, together with opening exercises upon the 
occasion of special days, are all the events which have 
taken place during the last month in this building 

Harrison Wild, of Chicago, opened the organ on Thurs- 
day evening, August 11, when he was assisted by the 
Exposition chorus. The concert was a great success, both 
artistically and financially, over 1,500 people securing ad 
mission, for which an extra charge was made. Mr. Wild 
made his first appearance in Omaha upon that occasion, and 
was favorably received, and created an impression which 
was eminently satisfactory 

The Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, preached in 
the Auditorium, August 7, and Mrs. Woolley, of Chicago, 
preached there upon Sunday, August 14. It is a question 
whether this Sunday service is helpful or not, as the ten- 
dency upon the part of the audience to restlessness is but 
illy concealed 

The “flower parade,” which was participated in by the 
smart society leaders of Omaha and Council Bluffs, was 
a brilliant success. Carriages of all descriptions were in 
the parade, ornamented with the utmost skill and taste 
of the florist’s art, and presented a gay and fantastic scene, 
not unlike the “Twelfth Night Revelers” at a Mardi Gras 
review. 

Prizes were given to the three best equipages, the first 
being a gold medal, the second a silver medal, and the 
third a bronze. Each medal was accompanied by a ban- 
ner signifying the number of the prize 

The interest in the Life Saving Service exhibitions inter- 


fered somewhat with the fine concerts which are given 


daily outside of the Government Building, and it isto be 


hoped that this can be helped by changing the hour of one 
or the other of these things, both of which have great inter 
est for a large number of people. 

There is a prospect of a Sunday School Convention being 
held in Omaha, and the Bureau of Music is using its best 
influence to have in connection with it a convention de- 
voted to Sunday school music. 

This bureau is also working up a local choral congress, 
the territory involving 150 miles in every direction from 
Omaha. If this congress is arranged it will owe much 
to Thomas Kelly, as he works indefatigably many hours 
each day, and is a thorough and energetic musician, and 
determined to have the musical part of the Exposition a 
success. 

The Tenth Artillery Band, of Mexico, arrived last 
week, and is playing every day to large and enthusiastic 
crowds very satisfactorily. The director is Captain Ri- 
cardo Pachecho, and the band consists of 42 members 
They are accompanied by an interpreter, Sefior Vento 

The 18th of August was Texas Day, and Governor Cul- 
bertson and his staff officers, with Texans to the number 
of about a thousand, were in Omaha, and most magnificent 
fireworks were given upon the night of their arrival, as a 


welcome to them Rose E. Strawn. 


Success of Signor and Signora De Pasquali. 


IGNOR anv SIGNORA DE PASQUALI, who were 
heard all over the country with Madame Scalchi, 
received the following press encomiums: 

Madame Scalchi and her company gave their second and 
farewell concert last night, and in many respects it was 
superior to the first. Last night’s concert introduced two 
new artists, Signor and Signora De Pasquali. Madame 
Scalchi has made a happy selection, and the change is in 
every way an improvement. Signor De Pasquali sang the 
“Farewell Song” from “Lohengrin” with much dramatic 
feeling. His’ voice has plenty of strength, yet is decidedly 
sweet. Madame De Pasquali has a voice of much ex 
quisite quality, so clear and flute-like. She sings in such a 
simple, artless manner that it enhances the charm of her 
voice. “The Polonaise,” from “Mignon,” displayed her 
powers as a coloratura singer, and the tone was beautiful 
throughout. The third act from “Faust” was the most 
enjoyable part of the program, and marked the artists as 
excellent actors. Madame Scalchi sang the “Flower 
Song” with her old-time brilliancy. Madame De Pas- 
quali made a charming Margherita, both in voice and 
manner. The “Jewel Song” was beautifully sung, and the 
duet with Faust was given with much expressive feeling 
Signor De Pasquali was a handsome Faust, and sang the 
part with fervor and warmth. His excellent acting added 
much to it.—St. Paul Dispatch 

Every member of the cast in Gounod’s “Faust” was an 


artist—Signor and Signora De Pasquali making a very 
strong impression.—Superior Leader 

Signora De Pasquali, prima donna soprano of the Scal 
chi Operatic Concert Company, whose portrait is repro 
duced on our first page, has absolutely reached first place 
as one of the leading prima donna of the world. Although 
on the stage only a few years, she has made an immense 
hit everywhere. Her Chicago performances were lauded 
to the sky.—The Critic, Minneapolis 

Signor De Pasquali possesses a pure, even musical tenor 
voice of unexpected volume in his number. In Lohengrin’s 
“Farewell Song” he scored a distinct triumph.—The St 
Paul Globe 

The third act from “Faust,” which closed the concert 
was the most enjoyable part of the program. Madame 
Scalchi appeared to advantage as Siebel. It would be hard 
to conceive a more charmingly girlish Marguerite than 
Madame De Pasquali, or a more fascinating Faust than 
Signor De Pasquali—The St. Paul Pioneer 

The naturalness, grace and sweetness of Madame De 
Pasquali’s Marguerite raised it above the level of con 
ventional interpretation. Her singing of the tender and 
exquisite love music was beautiful, simple and natural 
The wonderful pianissimo tones of her voice cannot easily 
be forgotten, so clear, sweet and penetrating were they, 
even to the veriest breath._—Milwaukee Daily News 


Miss Adele Lewing Abroad. 

Miss Adele Lewing, the pianist, who is spending her 
vacation in Germany, appeared recently as soloist in a con 
cert with the Berlin concertmaster Felix Meyer, in Nenn 
dorf, a famous watering place, and achieved a great suc 
cess. She has been invited to repeat this concert in Ber 
lin and may do so. Miss Lewing has not definitely decided 
when she will return to New York 


Leandro Campanari. 

Ihe foreign papers have been speaking in high praise 
of the work of Leandro Campanari in Italy and more re 
cently in London, where he has been conducting at the 
Imperial Institute 

From a program which has been received, it would aj 
pear that Signor Campanari has an enormous repertory 
including all that is best known in music of the past and 
present 

Clemens Kaufung, 

The tenor of the Court Theatre at Wiesbaden and City 
Theatre of Cologne, received from Intendant Hiilsen, of 
Berlin, an offer of engagement for 1895, which he was not 
in a position then to accept, as he is engaged till May 
1902. From that date Hiilsen offers a yearly salary of 
32,000 marks, a preceding condition being a new successful 
gastspiel in 1901. Mme. Cosima Wagner, who heard him 
as Lohengrin, has made a contract with him, and he will 
sing next year at Bayreuth. He goes there this month, by 
Madame Wagner's invitation, to study the “Bayreuth 


style 


MERICAN SINGER. 


who go ABROAD to study for the STAGE will save Time and Money by applying to the 


International School of Opera in Paris. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY ADVANTAGE, 


not within reach of any other Teacher or Conservatory, is the fact that, 
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Mme. Helene Maigille. 

66 HE is the American Marchesi,’” was the graceful 
eulogium bestowed upon Mme. Helene Maigille by 

an earnest admirer, who attended one of her song recitals 
aml heard the remarkable singing of several pupils, whose 
And the compliment was by no 
For several seasons 


voices she had trained. 
means an empty or meaningless one. 
Mme. Maigille has given a series of charming musicales 
which have served to introduce her most talented pupils. 
The last of these took place last May, when the wonderful 
soprano voice of Miss Lucie Hartt and the equally fine 
contralto voice of Olive Celeste Moore excited the admira- 
tion of all who were present. The lovely voices of Mrs. 
F. Homa Leonard and Miss Edythe 
greatly admired. The admirable art displayed by the sing- 
ers was most favorably commented upon, and Madame 


Porter were also 


Maigille’s work was extolled to the skies. 

Among the comparatively few really well-known singing 
teachers of New York Mme. Helene Maigille holds an en- 
viable position. Every season her success is greater than 
that of the preceding season, and her reputation is con- 
tinually growing. She has trained many singers who have 
won distinction on the lyric stage, and others who hold 
important positions in churches in New York and else- 
where. 
markable, and she can look with pardonable pride upon 
And yet her career has 


Madame Maigille’s success has indeed been re- 


the results she has accomplished. 
scarcely begun. The best part of her lite lies before her. 
Mme. Maigille has devoted many years to thoroughly 
equipping herself for her life work. Her first instructor 
was Wartel, who taught Christine Nilsson. 
teacher predicted for his American pupil a brilliant future. 
After studying with him Madame Maigille placed herself 
under the eminent Paris voice-builder, Mme. Rosine La- 
Delna and 


This great 


borde, whose pupils, Emma Caivé, Marie 


Madame Heglon, had won great distinction. 
Madame Laborde recognized the extraordinary — gifts 
ot her American pupil, and prophesied that she would 


become one of the most renowned prima donnas of the 
day. This glowing prophesy would doubtless have been 
fulfilled had not Madame Maigille, just on the threshold 
of her artistic career, met with an accident that compelled 
her to abandon the stage and kept her a prisoner in her 
own room for many, many Wherever 
Madame Maigille had sung her success was unequivocal 
Provi- 


weary months. 


and the press gave her many beautiful tributes. 
dence interposed to change her career. The great singer 
was to become the great teacher. 

Madame Maigille now determined to devote herself to 
teaching, a branch of art for which she had a distinct 
predilection and for which she was peculiarly fitted. She 
began studying diligently to thoroughly furnish herself for 
the high calling she had chosen. She attended a course of 
lectures under the late Dr. Clarence Lozier and Dr. Fauvel, 
of Paris, both distinguishea men, and she made a special 
study of the physiology of the voice. These eminent spe- 
cialists took a deep interest in Madame Maigille and 
watched her progress with much interest. All who have 
heard Mme. Maigille sing marvel at the beauty of her 
voice and the perfection of her art. Her voice is full, 
rich and round, and she exemplifies in the highest degree 
the purity of the Laborde method. She excels in the most dif- 
ficult feats of vocalization, her trillsand scales being faultless 
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and her intonation absolutely perfect. Such a glorious voice 
united to rare dramatic talents would have assured her suc- 
cess in grand opera. Before her retirement from the stage 
she had already achieved brilliant successes, having sung 
in concerts with such artists as Max Alvary, Alexander 
Lambert, Carlos Hasselbrink, Ethelbert Nevin, Emily 
Winant, Whitney, Mockridge and many others. Madame 
Maigille takes pride in her voice and vocal art, yet it is 
as the pre-eminently successful teacher that she lays claim 
Her ambition is wrapped up in her career 
as a teacher. She neither desires nor expects anything 
higher than the reputation and rewards she will win in this 
field. She is in love with her work. 


to distinction. 


Since Madame Maigille began teaching in New York 
her success has been extraordinary. She has taught pupils 
from almost every city of prominence in America. Re- 
cently two of her pupils, Miss Isabelle Davis Carter and 
Miss Mary Alcock, sang in Paris, France, at a concert 
given under the direction of Madame Laborde, and Miss 
Alcock was introduced to Madame Marchesi, of whose 
opera class she has become an enthusiastic member. The 
singing of these pupils was warmly praised by Madame 
Marchesi, Madame Laborde and others, and their teacher 
was highly complimented. Madame Maigille taught in the 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary when Dr. Charles E. West 
and the late Miss Mary Brigham were its principals. She 
was highly esteemed by Miss Brigham, who introduced 
her to the Brooklyn Woman’s Club, of which she has been 
West went into the music 
“You know we had Carlos 
Bassini for seventeen years.” “Yes,” replied Madame Mai- 
gille. Dr. West added: “In you we have Bassini back 
again.” 

Madame Maigille is also a member of Sorosis, the Man- 
uscript Society and the Professional Woman's League. 

Madame Maigille is the daughter of Samuel Carter, of 
the New York Consolidated Gas Light Company. She is 
3enedict Carter Chapter of the 


a member several years. Dr 
room one afternoon and said: 


a member of the Hannah 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and is a descend- 
ant of Samuel Carter, of Deerfield, Mass., who, at the 
sacking and burning of that town by the French and 
Canadian Indians, in 1804, during the war of the Spanish 
family, eight of whom were 
Among them 


Succession, lost his entire 
either cruelly slaughtered or taken prisoners. 
was Madame Maigille’s great-grandfather, Ebenezer 
Carter, then a lad of seven, from whom the family is 
descended. He was a captain in the Connecticut militia 
in 1837 and received his commission from Governor Tal- 
cott. There were many thrilling episodes in which the 
members of her family figured during the earliest colonial 
days, and which make one realize that the unwritten 
history of our country is even more stirring than that 
which has been given to the world. On her mother’s side 
Madame Maigille is related to the Wakemans, whose names 
were conspicuous in the colonies of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut; to the Jennings, descendants of Sara Jen- 
nings, wife of John Churchill, the first Duke of Marl- 
borough, and to the Hubbles, whose ancestor, Robert, was 
a leading citizen of Fairfield in 1664. Madame Maigille is 
a sister of Charles Davis Carter, of Pittsburg, Pa., founder 
and director of the Western Pennsylvania Conservatory of 
Musical Art. These details of family history are men- 
tioned merely to show that Madame Maigille is an Ameri 
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can woman, descended from a line of Americans illustrious 
in the country’s history. 

It is more profitable, however, to dwell upon Madame 
Maigille herself and to speak of her achievements as a 
“voice specialist.” By ‘voice specialist’ is meant one who 
places, develops and finishes a voice. Since Madame Mai- 
gille has been following her profession she has done 
enough to make her name known and respected, not only 
in New York, but in all parts of the United States. From 
her studio have come singers of great merit who have 
won reputation by their fine voices and artistic singing. 
Madame Maigille organized the Rubinstein Quartet, which 
is composed entirely of her pupils. Among the singers of 
high repute who owe their success to Madame Maigille 
may be mentioned Miss Isabelle Davis Carter, now sing 
ing in Paris; Miss Mary Thornton and Mrs. Kenneth 
McAlpin, whose wonderful contralto voice has already re 
ceived the highest commendation from music critics; Miss 
Miriam Gilmor, Brooklyn’s favorite contralto, who is solo 
ist of the New York Avenue M. E. Church, and whose 
superb voice has attracted a great deal of attention. She 
will be heard in New York this winter. The singing of 
Miss Marie Thornton at St. Thomas Acquinas last season 
brought her prominently forward as one of the very prom 
ising singers of Greater New York. Those who heard her 
sing in the “Stabat Mater” will long remember her lovely 
voice and the ringing sweetness and power of the high C 
in the “Inflammatus.” Her voice reminds one of Mrs 
Georg Henschel’s in quality, and this has been frequently 
remarked on a former occasion when she sang the Mozart 
aria “Deh Vieni non tardar” and Massenet’s ‘“Herodiade” 
last May at Carnegie Hall. One of the most richly talented 
of Madame Maigille’s pupils at present is Miss Isabel 
Herries, the daughter of William Herries, of the Brooklyn 
Eagle She possesses a voice of ex« ept onal sweetness and 
power, and sings with an ease and finish which show how 
industriously she has studied and how conscientiously she 
has been taught 

The following article from the Brooklyn Eagle tells of 
an incident showing how Madame Maigille’s pupils distin 
guished themselves in Washington city during the admin 
istration of President Cleveland: 

Last Monday Mme. Helen Maigille, of this city, with 
several of her friends and pupils, went to Washington to 
attend the meeting of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. On Wednesday evening a concert was given 
for the Daughters at one of the churches, under the direc 
tion of Madame Maigille In connection with this affair 
some of the music competing for precedence as the music 
of the new national hymn was to be sung. This hymn, in 
new words and music, is wanted by the Daughters of the 
Revolution. Both words and music must be patriotic; 
must breathe the pride of a patriotic ancestry; it must be 
the product of brilliant brains, and in all respects worthy 
to be adopted by a society which represents the spirit of 
Bunker Hill and Ticonderoga. Madame Maigille, 
ber of the Hannah Benedict Carter Chapter, of Connec 
ticut, having the talent on hand, gave to applicants (au 
thors and composers) a trial. The vocalists were Misses 
Marie Thornton, Florence Norcom, Jessie Mills and 
Isabelle Davis Carter. They rendered the competing 
hymns with much spirit and taste, all of them manifesting 
a flexibility and sweetness of not surpassed by any 
Washington vocalists. The balance of the program con 
sisted of an alto solo, “Across the Dee,” Miss Carter 
“contralto solo, ““Who Is Sylvia,”” Miss Mills And He 
of All, the Best, the Noblest,” and Tosti’s “Serenade,” 
Miss Thornton. The Marine Band, of Washington. ac 
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For Terms and Dates 
address 


49 East 6lst St., 
or 

Henry Wolfsohn's 
Musical Bureau, 
NEW YORK. 
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companied. The next morning they attended a reception The Necessity for the Revision of the Minor 





at the White House given by Mrs. Cleveland 

In discussing with a representative of Tue MusiIcar 
Courter the correct use of the voice, Madame Maigille re- 
market: “So few singers understand what the correct 
use of the voice implies, or sing with a method based upon 
strictly scientific principles. The fundamental principles of 
successful voice training with all pupils depend on the ab 
solute union of the registers of the voice, by which I mean 
those divisions in both the soprano and contralto voice 
which are called the chest, medium and head tones or regis- 
ters. Without a firm foundation of chest and medium 
tones the voice cannot stand the development of the 
head or upper tones of the voice. Sooneror later they must 
suffer, and with it the medium part of the voice, the most 
delicate to master and develop. The full development of 
the voice depends upon the registration and control of the 
breath, and these cannot be obtained wihtout free, open 
nasal passages More depends upon that than many real- 
ize. 

“Irreparable injury to the voice through forcing tones 
and abuse of the sustaining power ol the breath comes 
more from obstructed nasal passages than teacher and pupil 
seem to be aware. There is no reason why the training 
of the voice should not rank with the exact sciences. There 
are voices and voices, but all can be made us¢ ful, and 
many fine and beautiful by the application of sound rules 
for the perfect adjustment of the vocal apparatus It is 
natural for people to sing, just as it is natural for people 
to talk; but as there are grace and propriety of speech, so 
there are beauty and excellence in song. The speaking voice 
1 be un 


if left to itself amid unfavorable surroundings wi 
retined and disagreeable. The singing voice is subject to 
the same laws. Ordinarily under unfavorable auspices it 
possesses no attractive qualities, and develops improperly 
\s the untrained speaking voice of young people under 
the most favorable circumstances may be naturally agree 
able to the ear, so the singing voice, under like circum 
stances, may sometimes be found of a pleasing, even lovely 
quality 

ture does in either case is little more than to 


faculty, the ear, and the taste, and training 





does the rest.” 

Madame Maigille’s knowledge of the vocal organs and 
how they should be used is thorough, and her progress 
ive method of training the voice leads the student along 
safely and surely to the ultimate goal of success. Those 
wno have attended her receptions and have heard her ad 
vanced pupils sing have long been convinced of the superi 
ority of her method 

Mme. Maigille is enjoying absolute rest during the sum 
mer and will resume her work early in October at her 


studio, No. 6 East Seventeenth street 


Ole Bull. 


The sculptor Sinding has completed a statue of Ole 
Bull. It will be cast in bronze, and be erected this autumn 


in Bergen, under the artist’s superintendence 


Grossman Dead. 

[The ex-conductor of the Frankfort-on-the-Main Opera 
House, Grossman, died of consumption a few weeks ago 
near Vienna. For some years past he had been a great 
sufferer. He was a most competent although not brilliant 
director 

Otto Floersheim. 

Otto Floersheim, of the Berlin office of THe Musica 
Courier, probably the best known music critic in Ger 
many, is at present in the Alps, and will spend a few weeks 
in Geneva. About September 15 he will return to his office 
in Berlin. 


GEORG 


LIEBLING 


The Great Pianist. 





Key Signatures. 


|’ must be apparent to everyone who gives the matter 
thought that the minor key signatures need revision 
rhe major third is employed in the dominant chord of the 
minor key in all modern music. Next to the tonic chord 
that chord is the most essential to the key, and yet there 


Ss no provision for it in the signature; on the contrary, a 


signature is provided which is really not the signature of 
the key at all 

For instance, three flats are provided as the signature of 
C minor, and one of those flats, B flat, is never used in 
he harmony of that key, and probably never even as a 


be constantly contradicted 


t 
passing note; in fact, it has to 
with an “accidental” natural. Why then do we adhere to 
an obsolete signature system belonging to a practically ob 
solete scale? Composers and publishers, put away con 
servatism and prejudice, see in a sensible light that this 
revision ought to be made and make an eff to effe 


it, first of all discussing the best new system to adopt 


lhe following systems are suggested for discussion 
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ance with the most prominent overtone of the “root for 
nstance, in the chord of C minor, tHe E flat conflicts with 
E natural, the most prominent overtone of ( lherefore 
f the art of music winks at this evident violation of s« 

entific principle, the fact should be recognized that the 


ly artificial subst 


minor tonic and sub-dominant are meré 


utes for the major chords of the same denomination, and 
to this end it seems highiy desirable to adopt the first 
f the above suggested systems, inasmuch as that in the 


eys of A flat, E flat, B flat, F, C and G, the two add 


tional flats requisite to secure these substitutionary 


chords are added to the right of the major signature, while 


in the keys of A, E, B, F sharp and C sharp the presence 
of the substitutionary III. and \ s clearly indicated by 
the naturals in the position of the supplanted sharps. In 


D there is only one supplanted sharp 
The second and third of the above suggested systems are 
like the first as far as the flats are concerned, but the nat 


are omitted. Of these the third is probably bet 





the second. In the second, at a rough glance the 
sharp signatures look very much like major signatures with 
ar number of sharps, and mistakes in reading are 
[his is overcome in the third system by 
placing the leading note sharp in front of the others 
But as already said, the first seems the most desirable sys 
tem to adopt. It is easily taught, easily understood, is 
characteristic, and at the same time it is constructed in 
recognition of the artificial, substitutionary quality of the 


minor mode FERDINAND DUNKLEY 


Hummel’s New Opera. 


Ferdinand Hummel, whose short opera, “Mara,”’ pro 
duced a sensation some years ago in Berlin, as fully re 
ported in these columns, has completed a new work called 
Sophie of Brabant.”’ It may be staged at Berlin or Dres 


den 





In America Next Season. _— 


Information regarding Engagements may be obtained by addressing MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., London, W. 


Reply to Leonard Liebling. 
BERLIN, July 31, 1808 
ditors The Musical Courier 
HAVE read with great interest Leonard Liebling’s 
| National Edition of THe 


MusicAL Courier, and although it contains much that 1 


clever article in the 


expressed, yet I cannot but think that Mr 


Liebling has been misinformed on several important 


to the musical 


points, an explanation of which is due bot 
eminences here in Berlin and to the many no doubt now 


disgusted parents at home 


ihe general idea expressed at length in the article 1s 
that the student goes to Berlin to place himself undet 
certain noted protessor or three or tour years at the 


end of that time, finding himself without effort, beyon« 


practicing a fabulous number of hours, a finished artist 
ready to astonish the world 

Now, this in part happens. The rest, however, that is 
to say, the triumphant ending, has an awkward habit of 
ding itself And why Why, I say, when the profess 
1as done all in | power to wake the pupil to a sense ol 
his own responsibility 

The answer is that the pupil accepts no responsibility 

r himself, but puts the whole of the drudgery on to the 
shoulders of the suffering teacher Once the wee kly or 
bi weekly lesson is over, the pup, alter his first glow of 
nthusiasm is over, thinks no more about the abjurga 
tions of his pedagogue, hurriedly rushes through his work 
ust before the next lesson, and devotes the remainder of 
his time to enjoying himsel 

No doubt about it, the musical atmosphere and the 
advantages to be derived from eminent teachers here lead 


to a higher development than is possible if the embryo 


artist is at home, immersed and surrounded by business 
considerations; but putting that aside, three parts of the 

ork must be done by and three parts of the success de 
pend upon the student hims« no matter in what part of 


he world he studies 
Now, the first point I wish to clear is the expressed 


pinion of Mr. Liebling (and must say many of the 
unsucce ul students in Berli that the distinguished 
teachers in the Hochschule are animated by unworthy 
motives otf 2 n I s, I tend Ss not the tact 


The Hochschule, as most people know, is a Government 


nstitution, founded for the purpose of giving musical in 


struction to German students Naturally, as soon as the 
umes cf its famous teachers reached the outside world 


the art flocked from all countries to receive 


students of 
tuition from these met 

Now, the Hochschule doc tt advertise in America, 
nor believe, elsewhere neither does it solicit the vast 


number of pupils who pour annually from our home-land 
These illing under the pell of the magical names ol 
J ichim, Wirth, Barth and others, at once decide to give 
ping of the Berlin Hochschule, 


their talents into the keeping 
regardless how their talent is developed 

Now comes the yage, so picturesquely described by 
Mr. Liebling [Le young pcople, once in Berlin, set to 


work practicing assiduously, to make the best show pos 
nquisition On the fateful morning 
bad and indifferent mix together in the waiting 
oom of the Hochschule, and the several nationalities 
dividing themselves, discuss with eagerness their chances 
of being accepted. Each one thinks it will be his fortune 
anyhow. Now, this is all very natural, but the mistake 
the young people make is in thinking that Joachim and 


the other protessors have all the time in the world 





Mr. I says It’s alla fake * * * The name 
Joachim attracts them, but once here only a few reach his 
ass,”” which exactly states the truth of the case Why t 
the whole of the candidates who present themselves every 


term were to be accepted it would necessitate the engage 
ment of an entirely new and extra staff of professors. 


[he point lies here: Joachim having, in common with 











Court Pianist to H H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
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22 
most people, only twenty-four hours in his day, is natur- 
ally limited as to the number of pupils to be placed under 
These, again naturally, and considering his 
genius as a player and teacher, must be the very best who 
Hence, as it is an impossibility to 
accept everyone, and as each one thinks himself the best, 


his care. 
present themseives. 


there arises the discontent. 

The average young American has “too much ego in his 
cosmos,” and looks upon himself as an unappreciated 
genius when he is told that a great man can be better 
occupied than by teaching him to play in tune and hold 
his bow decently. 

Now, obviously, the only way for our young student to 
get into the Hochschule is to set to work and learn the 
methods taught there from one of the teachers who give 
also private lessons. (Joachim, be it said, has no private 
pupils, devoting his whole time to the Hochschule.) 
With this goal ever before his eyes the student works 
hard with his professor, and the next term goes again to 
the entrance examination, when, if his progress justifies 
it, he is admitted. 

Now, Mr. Liebling is inclined to decry this system of 
outside teaching, because he thinks it to be only a sys- 
tem instituted for the benefit of the teachers. The cause, 
as I have shown above, is far from this. 

When a pupil is accepted by the Hochschule his en- 
trance is never without a reason connected with his play- 
ing. At first, incited by the prospect of what lies before 
him, the young student generally makes strenuous efforts 
3ut, once in the Hochschule, the novelty once 
At the most the work 
done is casual and intermittent in its nature, and after 


to succeed. 


over, no more work is done. 


three or four years of this the pupil calls out upon the 
proiessors who have toiled for him, and shakes the dust of 
serlin from his feet. Truly must an aspirant to art-fame 
understand and work for himself! 

Mr. Liebling makes also some remarks about Professor 
He is one of 
the most successful teachers in Berlin, bringing about last- 


Wirth which are certainly wide of the mark. 


ing and artistic results. 

In short, although Mr. Liebling’s “short story” is well 
written, bright and interesting, yet it gives a very wrong 
impression of Berlin teaching, or rather system of teach- 
ing, for about the teaching itself there can be no two 
minds. 

As I have marked from practical observation, the fault, 
that is to say, the non-success of the American students, 
lies in their giving over their time to pleasure. 

That this statement will be met with indignation I do 
not doubt; I merely say to all who wish to know the 
truth: Come and see. SIGISMUND NOsMIRG. 


Henry Kaltenborn’s Death. 

Henry Kaltenborn, a pianist, brother of the well-known 
violinist, Franz Kaltenborn, died on August 17, after a 
lingering illness, at Atlantic Highlands, where the fam- 
ily is residing. He was twenty-nine years old and un- 
married. 

Wheeler at Chautauqua. 

J. Harry Wheeler writes a friend as follows: 

“In regard to my work here at Chautauqua I would say 
that in the twelve years I have had charge of the vocal 
department I have never been so busy. I begin at 8:15 
o'clock in the morning and teach until 7:30 at night. I 
give twenty private voice lessons daily, and also lecture 
to one hundred vocal students five times each week. A 
large number of my pupils here at Chautauqua will study 
with me in New York next winter. * * *” 

\ll of which is extremely flattering to the well-known 


_ ee eae 











Sousa’s Band Tour. 


OHN PHILIP SOUSA has called his band together for 
the season of 1898-9, being the seventh year of the 
existence of that organization. After a week of rehearsals 
the band will open in Pittsburg on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 7, as the inaugural musical attraction of the Pittsburg 
Exposition for one week. A special train will take the 
band thence to St. Louis, opening at the Exposition in 
that city on September 14 for forty-five days. A tour of 
the Northwest will follow, and Sousa will return to New 
York early in December. 

On January 4 he will begin his fourth transcontinental 
tour, playing first through the South and then West as 
far as San Diego, Cal. This tour will cover forty States 
and the band will appear in over 200 different towns. The 
concert tour will be under the direction of General Manager 
E. R. Reynolds, with Frank Christianer and George Fred- 
eric Hinton as his assistants. Miss Maud Reese Davies, 
soprano, and Miss Jennie Hoyle, violinist, will accompany 
the Sousa Band as soloists. 

Mr. Sousa will be represented on the road this season 
by three opera companies in addition to his band. “The 
Charlatan,” his latest opera, with De Wolf Hopper in the 
title role, opens at Montreal, August 29, and at the Knicker 
bocker Theatre, this city, September 5. The second sea- 
son of “The Bride Elect” will begin at Brooklyn on Octo- 
ber 3, while the “El Capitan” company is already on tour 


THIRTEENTH SEMI-ANNUAL Touwr. 


SEASON OF 1808-9. 


September 7 to 13, inclusive, West Pennsylvania Ex- 
position, Pittsburg, Pa. September 14 to Oc- 
tober 29, inclusive, Exposition, St. 


Louis, Mo. 
October—1898— 
Sunday, 30, Kansas City, Mo., matinee and evening, 
Coate’s Opera House. 
Monday, 31, Atchison, Kan., matinee, Atchison Theatre. 
Monday, 31, St. Joseph, Mo., evening, the Tootle 
Theatre. 
November— 
Tuesday, 1, Lexington, Mo., matinee, New Grand. 
Tuesday, 1, Sedalia, Mo., evening, Wood’s Opera House. 
Wednesday, 2, Hannibal, Mo., matinee, Park Opera 
House. 
Wednesday, 2, Quincy, Ill., evening, Empire Theatre. 
Thursday, 3, Keokuk, Ia., matinee, Opera House. 
Thursday, 3, Burlington, Ia. evening, Grand Opera 
House. 
Friday, 4, Fort Madison, Ia., matinee, Ebinger Grand. 





and genial vocal teacher. 





Friday, 4, Galesburg, Ill., evening, Auditorium. 





LUCKSTONE, 


The Accompanist and Musical Director. 
Style, Repertoire, Finish. VOCAL CULTURE. 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK. 


Studio: 836 Lexington Ave., or address 
Musical Courier. 


Breitkopr & HARTEL, 


Music Dealers and Importers. 
Oldest Established Music Publishing House. 
Pounded 1719 in Leipzig. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: I! East 16th St., 


Between Union Square and Fifth Avenue. 

















MME. FLORENZA 


d’Arona 


The vocal instrument per- 
fected tone by tone. Tradi- 
tional Grand Opera and 
Oratorio analytically inter 
preted andadapted. Famous | 
Cadenzas. 

ORATORIO, CONCERT, ETC. 
Only serious pupils accepted | 
124 Bast 44th Street, | 
NEW YORK. 

Paris Studio until October. 


COURIER. 


Saturday, 5, Canton, IIl., matinee, New Opera House. 

Saturday, 5, Peoria, Ill., evening, Grand Opera House 

Sunday, 6, Davenport Ia., evening, Burtis Opera House 

Monday, 7, Clinton, Ia., matinee, Economic Theatre 

Monday, 7, Cedar Rapids, Ia., evening, Greene’s Opera 
House. 

Tuesday, 8, Oskaloosa, Ia., 
Iouse. 

Tuesday, 8, Ottumwa, Ia., evening, Grand Opera House 

Wednesday, 9, Marshalltown, Ia., matinee, Odeon 
Theatre. 

Wednesday, 9, Des Moines, Ia., 
ouse. 

Thursday, 10, Sioux City, Ia., 
House. 

Friday, 11, Mankato, Minn., evening, Mankato Theatre. 

Saturday, 12, Minneapolis, Minn., matinee and evening, 
Lyceum Theatre 

Sunday, 13, St. Paul, Minn., matinee and evening, Metro 
politan Opera House 

Monday, 14, Chippewa Falls, Wis., matinee, Opera House 

Monday, 14, Eau Claire, Wis., evening, Opera House 

Tuesday, 15, Winona, Minn., matinee, Opera House 

Tuesday, 15, La Crosse, Wis., evening, La Crosse Theatre 

Wednesday, 16, Baraboo, Wis., matinee, The Grand 

Wednesday, 16, Madison, Wis., evening, Fuller Opera 


matinee, Masonic Opera 


evening, Foster’s Opera 


evening, Grand Opera 


Louse. 

Thursday, 17, Fond du Lac, Wis., matinee, Crescent Opera 
House 

Thursday, 17, Oshkosh, Wis., evening, Grand Opera 
House. 

Friday, 18, Marinette, Wis., matinee, Turner Opera 
House 

Friday, 18, Green Bay, Wis., evening, Turner Opera 
House 

Saturday, 19, Appleton, Wis., matinee, Appleton Opera 
House. 

Saturday, 19, Sheboygan, Wis., evening, Sheboygan Opera 
House 


November, 1898— 
Sunday, 20, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Davidson Theatre 
Monday, 21, Racine, Wis., evening, Belle City Opera 
House 

Tuesday, 22, Freeport, IIl., 
House 

Tuesday, 22, Rockford, Ill., evening, Opera House 

Wednesday, 23, Beloit, Wis., matinee, Wilson’s Opera 
House 


Wednesday, 23, Elgin, IIl., evening, Elgin 


matinee and evening, 


matinee, Germania Opera 


Opera House 


Thursday, 24, La Porte, Ind., matinee, Hall’s Opera 
House 

Thursday, 24, Elkhart, Ind., evening, Bucklin Opera 
House 

Friday, 25, Wabash, Ind., matinee, Harter’s Opera House 

Friday, 25, Marion, Ind., evening, the Grand Theatre 

Saturday, 26, Anderson, Ind., matinee, Grand Opera 
House 

Saturday, 26, Richmond, Ind., evening, Bradley Opera 
House 


Sunday, 27, Columbus, Ohio, Great Southern Theatre 
Monday, 28, Chillicothe, Ohio, matinee, Masonic Opera 
House 
Monday, 28, Portsmouth, Ohio, evening, Grand Opera 
House 
Tuesday, 29, Parkersburg, W. Va., matinee, Auditorium 
Tuesday, 29, Marietta, Ohio, evening, Auditorium 
Wednesday, 30, Cumberland, Md., evening, Academy of 
Music 
December 
Thursday, 1, Washington, D. ( 
Square Opera House 
Thursday, 1, Baltimore, Md., evening, Music Hall 
Friday, 2, Philadelphia, Pa., evening, Academy of Music 
Saturday, 3, Philadelphia, Pa., matinee and evening, 
Academy of Music 
Sunday, 4, New York city, N. Y., evening 


matinee, Lafayette 


A Concert at Martha’s Vineyard. 


An interesting concert was given at the Casino, Martha's 
Vineyard, the night of August 20. Among the participants 
were Tom Karl, Theodore Toedt, Albert McGuckin, Miss 
Carrie Keeler, George W. Chadwick, E. A. Parsons and 


Albert McGuckin. The attendance was large 


Cassino d’Enghien-les-Bains. 


SEASON 1898, 


This Casino is now open. Already every even- 
ing immense crowds of the élite of this fashionable 
watering place throng to the theatre to applaud 
the excellent artists there engaged 

The last classic concert was the occasion of a 
veritable triumph for a singer of great talent and 
a brilliant future evidently, Mlle. Blanche Guillon 
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HE following lecture was given at the Illinois State 
Music Teachers’ Association by L. Gaston Gott 
schalk: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—To deliver a talk on “How 
to Study Singing” seems to me rather a difficult undertak- 
ng, as so very much has been said and written, especially 
of late, on this subject, that it appears at first said subject 
must be completely exhausted Nevertheless, as a great 
many are always looking for improvements through new 
methods, I will simply confine myself to old ways, which, 
after all have brought results that do not seem to have 
been attained nowadays by the so-called innovators, and 
as I find it rather a hard task to deal with the subject that 
has been treated by very eminent men and women I will 
confine myself simply by referring to what has been said 
by these prominent people in our profession, giving to 
each one the credit of his saying, claiming nothing for 
myself but some benefit I have derived from the reading 
of those I may refer to 

My long experience as singer and then as a teacher 
has enabled me to notice the most complete ignorance of 
the majority of vocal students on the cause of what pro 
duces vocal sounds, aiming always at a result half of the 
time obtained by hard practice, exposing themselves some 
times to loss of the voice and often spoiling its quality by 
fatiguing the vocal organs. Without going into the study 
of the anatomy of the throat, a certain knowledge must 
be acquired to know what one is doing \ piano pupil, 
for instance, does not dissect his hand to know how his 
fingers are moving, but he knows how to distinguish his 
thumb from the several fingers; unfortunately vocal stu 
dents half the time know so little about their own throat 
that often they ignore where the larynx is situated, a great 


deal less what is meant by the pharynx, and some of them 
discuss what organ the glottis must be, taking it for the 
epiglottis 

Leo Kofler, a most eminent teacher and author, in the 
third chapter of his “Art of Breathing,” says: The re 
nowned Italian singer, composer and musical writer, Gio- 
vanni A. Buontempi, who died before he could get a 
glimpse of the glorious era of the Italian school, informs 
us in his ‘History of Music’ that at his time the daily study 
of the physical laws that govern the singer’s tones was 
required of pupils.” The same is told by Artega. J. F 
Agricola, in his translation of Tosi’s important work, 
gives in the first chapter a description in detail of the 
larynx and its functions. The study of vocal physiology 
is surely a very essential duty of the singing teacher 
Without it he cannot be a vocal trainer. Would you trust 
a physician who you knew had not acquired the necessary 
knowledge of the mysteries of the human body? Why, 
then, should you pin your faith upon a voice trainer who 
makes a boast of his ignorance of the natural laws that 
govern the vocal organs Further quoting Agricola 
again in his translation of Tosi: “The knowledge of the 
vocal organs is always very useful to the singer and espe- 
cially to the teacher, and in many cases indispensable, for 
even when nature has endowed a singer with the best 
qualities the knowledge of physiology is necessary to pre- 
vent all damage which might be done through ignorance, 
but when a teacher finds natural faults and defects in the 
voice how could he successfully battle with them if he is 
unacquainted with the seat of the evil?” 

The short time allowed for this paper will not permit 
me to analyze individually the various organs which, 
though acting separately, work together and allow one to 
gain full control over his or her voice. 

Signor Garcia, who is the last living exponent of the old 
Italian school, in hts “Hints on Singing,” says: “The 


JENNY 
OSBORK, 


Soprano. 
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FRANK S. 

begs to announce the exclusive management of the following Artists: 
MARY WOOD CHASE, Pianist. 

MABELLE CRAWFORD, Contraito. 

HERMAN KURTZSTICH, German Lieder. 

EARL R. DRAKE, Violinist. 


vocal instrument consists of four distinct apparatus, which 
combine their action, but with special functions, each be 
ing entirely independent of the rest. Those apparatus are 
he bellows, namely, the lungs; 
he vibrator, namely, the glottis; 
he reflector, namely, the pharynx; and when words 
are added 

‘The articulatory, namely, the organs of the mouth 

The point to which I want to call your attention now is 
the necessity of placing the voice, as until then one is apt 
to make a mistake in the compass and even in the quality 
of an organ that has not been placed, and which cons« 
quently does not give the true nature of its various regis 
ters Too many people believe, for instance, that Con 
cone’s ‘Fifty Lessons” are sufficient for the beginner who 
has not had any technical work done before, and start 
students on those “Fifty Lessons.” The book is good, 
but the one who uses it in the case I have referred to is 
wrong. The preparatory work to place a voice is to study 
the effect of the breath when returning from the lungs 
and passing through the larynx producing that clear, 
clean attack called the stroke of the glottis Having taken 
a full breath at will by the nose, by the mouth or by both 
simultaneously, said breath will enter the throat, then the 
larynx, the trachea, the bronchial tubes, penetrating to the 
lowest cells of the lungs Now the action of singing 
comes with the return of that breath which entered the 
larynx through its upper opening and naturally will 
to reach its way out, by coming from the opposite direc 
tion, coming in contact with the glottis, which is situated 
in the larynx. Here comes such a clear definition on the 
subject in Madame Marchesi’s “Method of Singing” that 
I simply copy from that great teacher Attack of the 
voice or glottis stroke Taking a full, deep breath, the 
pupil must, in order to produce a tone, close the glottis 
hermetically that the air in pushing its way through the 
opening of the glottis at the moment of exhalation may 
set in vibration the vocal cords which form the extrem« 
edges of its lips. The glottis stroke is produced by a 
prompt and energetic closing of the lips of the glottis one 
instant before the act of exhalation begins. This organi 
action, which is the attack or placing of the voice, is pro 
duced by preparing the glottis and the mouth to utter 
some certain vowel sound. The vowel which must be used 
and which is most favorable to the formation of the tone 
and the development of the voice is the syllable ah,” 
and, as we have already remarked above, it must be at 
tacked, naturally and without effort or affectation. The 
pupil must bear in mind that the glottis stroke is the 
normal movement of the vocal organs, and that he has 
only to permit at will the exercise of that spontaneous 
action which began with the first wailing cry after his 
birth. It is, in fact, by this instinctive habit that we un 
consciously utter all the different vowels in speaking. The 
closing of the glottis is, then, a spontaneous and organic 
operation. In speaking, however, this movement takes 
place in strokes, the opening of the lips of the glottis fol 
lowing with equal rapidity their closing. The only habit 
which the pupil must oblige himself to acquire is that of 
allowing the glottis to remain closed, after the shutting of 
its lips has taken place, by which I mean that when the 
tone has once been attacked he must make an exertion 
to keep the glottis shut for as long a time as the teacher 
may deem necessary for the development of the elasticity 
of the vocal organs, a development that will increase with 
the daily work 

In order that the attack of the tone may be perfect it is 
necessary, we repeat, for the glottis to close one instant 
before the exhalation begins. In other words, you must 
make a preparation for it. If the column of air in issuing 
from the lungs finds the glottis open and does not strike 
against any obstacle, consequently sets nothing in vibra 
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tion, it produces aphiny or loss of voice; if the closing of 
the vocal cords is not firm and equal throughout their 
extent, at the instant when the air begins to escape from 


the lungs, the lips of the glottis not being able to close 


entirely during the act of exhalation, the tone will be weak 
and hoarse and the intonation false, for the vocal cords 
will not vibrate throughout their extent and their stroke 
will not be equal. Besides, the air escaping in puffs, the 


lungs will be rapidly emptied and the tone very short, and 
the pupil, obliged every instant to renew his provision of 
air, will take breath in a quick, jerky manner (gain 
the more complete and firm is the closing of the lips of 
the glottis and the greater the resistance which the lips 
offer to the air escaping from the lungs, the smaller 
quantity of air which will be needed to set in vibration the 


l1ssion 


Exhalation becoming slower, the « 





vocal cords 


of the voice becomes longer, and the e« 





pressure of the air against the vibratory body produc« 
equal pulsations and will preserve an equality in the tone 
throughout its whole duration 

Further on Madame Marchesi says that with the aid 
charts and a human larynx prepared for that purpose she 
explains to her pupils the different registers, &« La 
blache’s method, published in America over twenty years 








s a chart of the vocal organs with their description 
the great French baritone, in his method has ex 
ercises attacking each note, softly repeating the attack on 
the same note th as many vowel sounds. Bearing in 


mind that the human voice is very much like a piece o 
india rubber, that is apt to break always in the centre 
the more you pull, leaving both ends intact in your hands 
t is advisable to confine one’s study at the beginning to 


I 


the medium of the voice, as the rounder and stronget 
said medium is more foundation will exist for the exten 
sion of the natural compass of the voice I will take this 
opportunity to mention for this purpose the exercises 


written by Mr. Behnke, also his Primer, and though they 
may appear at first very odd, they will bring such rapid 


results that all ideas of ridicule will disappear in the mind 


the students, leaving simply a sentiment of gratitude 
toward the author for the quick results obtained throug! 
that special practice His sets of exercises being divided 


or every voice, male and female, will be found very useful 


especially to young teachers who n ay sometimes be mis 


led by the compass of the voice stead of being guided 
by its quality 

Referring to young teachers, I should advise them to 
read, and, if you will allow me, I will refer them to books 





n the special subject we are treating Hints on Sing 
ing,” by Garcia Th rt of Breathing,” by Leo Kofler; 

oice, Song and Speech,” by Dr. Lennox Brown and 
Emil Behnke The Voice in Singing,” by Mrs. Emma 


Seiler, and “Hygiene of the Vocal Organs,” by Sir Mo 
rell Mackenzie, and I should also recommend artistic asso 
iation with others who know more than we do An artist 
who has been good i: s early days is of an invaluable 
issistance to a beginner, not necessarily by teaching him 
but simply by association of thoughts. It was my good 
fortune, through my late brother, L. M. Gottschalk, the 
pianist, that some of you may remember, to have the 
benefit of these associations I refer to Through him I 
knew from childhood professionals who afterward proved 
of very great value to me Singing at my beginning with 
artists like Brignoli, once a famous tenor, the ideal of the 
American public, Madan 


| Anna B shop and Ilma de 





Murska, both great pranos their tin though at the 
end of their career, taught me more through the art dis 
played in their singing than Campanini or other great 
artists could have done when in their prime 

By knowing personally artists one will learn that noth 


ing’ 1s gained Ww tl out hard work and tl it summe?T whicl 


means for the majority of students a rest, is often more 
dangerous to their vocal organs than they can realize, as 
the lack of care which characterizes their vacation brings 
all kinds drawbacks afterward, when the studies or the 
professional duties are resumed in the fal 

What every student ought to try to do to help himsel 

his studies is, first of all, to practice with that devotior 
stimulated by the true desire to succeed for the sake o 
doing better and better all the time, without having al 
ways in sight the idea of result obtained in view of making 
so many more dollars; at the beginning we are not wort} 
anything, and it is only by that artistic devotion we show 
to our profession that in time we may become in demand 
and then we find that the time and money we have beet 
expending have been well invested. Let us also remembe 
that we always gain by hearing others, being inspired by 
good singing, and learing to avoid faults that we may de 
tect in others, and that, as one of my early teachers 
Giorgio Ronconi, often told me, never be vulgar on the 
stage; no matter how low comedy part may be yours, 
remember that you are a gentleman 


\ singer to be an artist must be, in the musical sense 
broad-minded. By this I mean that a symphony played 
by Theodore Thomas’ orchestra must be to him as en 
joyable to listen to as any operat selection Pianists o1 


violinists must be appreciated and understood by hin 


simply because it is musi In the numerous concert com 
ply 


panies that I have had the pleasure to travel with how 
| I 


WILLIAM 0, 


BUUD RICH, 
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many times have I heard Mendelssohn’s Concerto for 
Violin? But I enjoy it as much now as when Mme. 
Camilla Urso or Adamowski played it. 

It is only by reading and studying constantly that a law- 
yer or a medical doctor can keep up at the head of his 
profession; so it must be with us. A clear and intelligent 
exchange of ideas among us cannot but bring good 
results. 

If you will allow me I will mention that the Chicago 

Public Library contains a large number of volumes about 
music written in various languages that music students 
can have simply by applying for the work desired. 

Now I will end by asking you to pardon whatever 
shortcomings may exist in my remarks, on account of the 
sincerity Ol my purpose. 

* * x 


Mrs. George B. Carpenter, the Chicago manager, is 
spending the remaining weeks of the summer at Waupaca 
Lake. To her lists of artists Mrs. Carpenter has added the 
name of Miss Lillian Bell, who will give a series of read- 
ings 

Miss Marian Carpenter has been in the East all the sum- 
mer at Annisquam, Mass. 


* * * 


Mrs. GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON AT OMAHA. 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, the soprano, has a won- 
deriully clear, sweet soprano voice, and sang her solos in 
a most finished and artistic manner. It is by no means 
an ordinary soprano, but there is a rare quality in it, and 
her perfect enunciation and phrasing makes it a delight to 
hear her. Her voice is unusually strong and full, for one 
so high, and her charming manner adds much to the effect. 

The aria “And a Highway Shall Be There” was beauti- 
fully sung, with the sweetest of tones and expressive feel- 
ing. “Cry Aloud, Spare Not,” was another solo in which 
Mrs. Wilson created much enthusiasm.—Omaha Bee. 

Mrs. Clark Wilson, the possessor of a rich, dramatic 
voice, is quite at home in oratorio and equal to all its de- 
Her rendering of the first solo for soprano se- 


mands. 
Omaha Evening Bee. 


cured for her an ovation.- 
x * * 

Miss Anna Morgan, the famous dramatic instructor, has 
severed her connection with the Chicago Conservatory, 
where for so many years she was the head of the dramatic 
department. An extended notice of Miss Morgan and her 
work will be found in next week’s issue of THE MusIcAL 
COURIER. 

& 6" 

P. V. R. Key, secretary of the Spiering String Quartet, 
is exceedingly busy with work for the fall and winter. 
The quartet wil play at the Brooklyn Institute December 
7, and in Mendelssohn Hall, New York city, the night 
following. Several prominent Eastern cities are to be 
included in the tour, negotiations for which are now pend- 
ing \ppearances in Minneapolis, before the Puailhar 
monic Club, Quincy, and in Davenport are already 
booked, with several other engagements in prospect which 
will be shortly closed. 

Inquiries are coming in from every part of the country, 
from organizations and individuals, anxious to secure this 
stiperb quartet, whose popularity is increasing at an 
enormous rate. Besides the Eastern tour, there are being 
prepared two others of considerable importance. THE 
MusicaL Courter will notify its readers of the details 
later. The dates of the Quadrangle series have not been 
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settled upon, but the Chicago series, to be held in the 
new Fine Arts Hall, and the St. Louis series are as 
follows: Chicago, October 25, November 29, December 
27, January 24, February 28, April 4; St. Louis, November 
9, December 21, February 1, March 8. 

The Chicago series promises to be largely attended, 
owing to the strenuous efforts made by the management, 
and is deserving of the heartiest and most liberal support. 
The time is not far distant when the entire house will be 
sold in advance each season, a very necessary condition of 
affairs for Chicago musical life. 

ws 

Miss Leone Langdon, a most gifted organist, who was 
recently brought to my notice, is bound to become one of 
the few whom we justly consider artists. She has the 
necessary technic, temperament and force for an unusual 
concert organist, besides which she possesses remarkable 
personal attractions, by no means unimportant to the in- 
suring of her success. 

The opinions of Messrs. Wild and Middleschulte are 
here given, and in addition notices from Wisconsin papers: 

Miss Langdon has studied with me for a period suffi- 
cient to show herself possessed of all the necessary qualifi- 
cations of a good organist: strength, technic, reading and 
seusiclenshio I cheerfully recommend her, and will ad- 
vise with anyone desiring further information.—Harrison 

Wild 

I gladly testify that I consider Miss Leone Langdon a 
highly gifted musician and organist. She is experienced 
and very reliable in church we ork; besides she is able to 
perform difficult pieces of the classical and modern litera- 
ture with accurate technic and fine musical taste. I most 
cheerfully give Miss Langdon my best recommendation 


Wilhelm Middleschulte. 


A very interesting and enjoyable organ recital was given 
last evening at St. James’ Church by Miss Leone Langdon 
Such a program as she played makes high demands on 
technic, musical intelligence, taste in registration and 
artistic aptitude. These demands Miss Landon is able to 
meet with perfect ease. Her style of playing has plenty of 
fire in it where that is required, and of refinement and 
delicacy elsewhere.— Milwaukee Journal. 


Miss Langdon is without doubt the finest woman or- 
ganist ever heard in Madison. She is well furnished with 
all the natural gifts which an organist could desire—a 
large, strong physique, steady nerves and no small amount 
of musical feeling and intelligence. Her m: anagement of 
the mechanical parts of her instrument is free from any 
nervous haste or indecision.—Madison Critic. 


* * * 

Miss Jeanette Durno, the young Chicago pianist, played 
last Thursday at the Omaha Exposition. Frank Pollock, 
tenor, and Miss Julia Officer accompanist, also took part 
in the following program: 


Mexican Band. 


Piano— 
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Berceuse ... We Chopin 
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NW sie las <6 bb2r00 cc er nesed aban 
Piano— 


Schuett 
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Conductor Brooke, with his famous Chicago Marine 
Band, has greatly increased his fame and popularity in 
Philadelphia during the past week by producing an inter 
national patriotic musical spectacle at Willow Grove Park, 
with the assistance of eight other bands and nearly 500 
people in the cast, representing the different nations. The 
work is Mr. Brooke’s own arrangement, introducing the 
airs of the various nations with fantasies and other music, 
which brings the military representatives together in grand 
array on a sloping platform in front of the stage, and cul 
minates in a final tableau, which the Philadelphians de 
clare to be the brightest and most inspiring ever seen. The 
“Star Spangled Banner” is played and sung by a combined 
military band of 100 pieces, the 500 assembled military and 
the audience of 30,000 to 50,000 people nightly, while 
searchlights are turned on, Greek fires and illuminations 
are burned, blazing flags are floated in the air, artillery 
is fired in time with the music and a general patriotic 
pandemonium reigns Brooke produced this same piece 
some two years ago in Chicago, in a way only limited to 
the confines of a theatre, but as produced in Philadelphia 
it is considered the grandest and most thrilling patriotic 
carnival ever witnessed there. Brooke is surely making a 
great name for himself and his band in the East 

FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Rappoport. 

This successful singer and teacher, after a ten weeks’ 
vacation, has returned to New York and will resume his 
work at his studio, No. 180 West Eighty-first street, Sep 
tember 12. Besides being the tenor soloist of Temple 
Emanu-E] every Sunday morning Mr. Rappoport is the 
choir master of the West End Synagogue. He makes a 
specialty of preparing singers for church work, and a 
number of his pupils now fill important positions in church 


choirs 
Berenice Thompson's Effort. 
Mrs. Berenice Thompson, our Brooklyn correspondent, 
is much interested in giving some of the children in the 
poorer parts of the city a chance to hear good music, and 
has, through the kindness of many well-known artists, been 
enabled to give several concerts to the public school chil 
dren, who make very appreciative audiences 
She would be pleased to receive the names and addresses 
of any who would like to help in this work on future 


occasions 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Music in Venice. 
VENICE, Italy, Argust 2, 1898 

OME was still reveling in what has been rather an 

unusual summer opera season when I left it, some 
weeks ago. This special season of opera was opened early 
in June, at the new and airy Politeamo Adriano, one of the 
largest as well as one of the most comfortable of Italian 
theatres 

The works represented so far have been 
“Aida” and Franchetti’s more or less new 


“La Giaconda,” 
“La Bohéme,” 
“Monsieur de Porceaugnac Ponchielli’s “Geaconda,” 
perhaps the first of what may be called the“modern” Italian 
operas, showed once more, by the crowded houses it drew, 
that its long-lived popularity is by no means waning. And 
truly there is much in this work, which is so little known 
out of Italy, that is unusually striking in its intense dra- 
matic strength, and there have been few works written 
since its time by Italians that equal it in this respect. It 
is indeed a strong and sturdy effort to break off from the 
weak and artificial state that Italian music had fallen into at 
the time, and to bring about the foundation of a new 
style, that, borrowing in some ways from the dramatic 
schools of the North, aimed more at dramatic truth and 
feeling than at the writing of pleasing but meaningless 
roulades for a few “star” singers 

Compared with the later masterpieces of Verdi, &c., we 
find much in the “Giaconda”’ that is lacking in uniformity 
and harmony, but there are pages in the score, when the 
music rises to such a pitch of dramatic intensity that, as 
I said before, it is hard to find corresponding passages in 
the works written since to equal them 

Of course Puccini’s “La Bohéme” was the drawing card 
of the series, though it had had two or three runs previously 
at different Roman theatres during the winter and spring 
I am rarely tempted to take up my weak pen in a long tirade 
against the many critics who still persist in the crying out 
against this, one of the most genial, original and truthful 
of all Italian operas or music-dramas, but I think the con 
tinued and sure success of the work is sufficient proof of 
its genuine artistic value. There have been too many hasty 
judgments passed on this strong effort of Puccini, and it 
is a well-known fact that many competent critics, who 
were undeservedly severe on its first appearance, have since 
considerably modified their views 

On this last occasion the work was exceedingly well put 
on, the cast being a very even one, and the orchestra un 
usually good. However, neither this nor the earlier repre 
sentations at the Argentina, in January, have been equal, 
from an artistic standpoint, to the performances at the 
Costanzi in December of '96 

‘he novelty of the month was Franchetti’s “Monsieur 
de Porceaugnac,” based on Moliére’s comedy of the same 
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Franchetti has become known principat!)) 





name through 
his serious operas, Asrael” and “Cristoforo Colombo,” 
and has written a great deal besides, showing himself to 


be an indefatigable worker, and an erudite musician. De 


spite these facts, however, the composer in question has 
not as yet achieved what may be termed a real success, and 
this is probably in a great measure due to his unfortunate 
choice of libretti 

In the case of the present work this fact is undoubtedly 
true, for despite much that is clever and attractive in the 
music, the play on which the libretto is based is hardly 
one that suits an audience of the end of the nineteenth 
century Like so much of Moliére’s work it is a play 
written for the age and times in which the writer lived, 
and much that would have been received with applause and 
laughter at that time, as touching on the faults and foibles 
of the day, scarce provokes a smile in these “fin de siécle”’ 
days of another age. This at any rate is the consensus 
f opinion of the leading critics here, and they are un 


doubtedly right. Furthermore, the composer’s talent seers 


to tend rather toward serious than comic opera. 


The work had what may be considered a ‘“‘succés 
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COMPLETE 


d’estime,” but created no very great impression. As to the 
performances of Verdi’s masterpiece,“Aida,”’ I can say 
nothing, not having been present at any of its performances 

From what | gathered from various criticisms, the sam« 
excellent artistic standard seems to have been here upheld 
as in the other representations 

All in all, this season of opera, coming, as it did, so late 
in the season, was really an unusual and welcome event to 
the body of the population that remains in the Eternal 
City after the usual May exodus 

Tina di Lorenzo and Flavio Ando were also in Rome 
during May and June, with their usual large company 
Though this charming and talented young actress steps 
into water slightly beyond her depth when she undertakes 
such roles as the “Dame aux Camelies,” “Magda” and “Fe 
dora,” she still draws enthusiastic and admiring houses 
to witness her every effort. It is in the less exacting 
dramas and in Sardou’s brilliant comedies that her light 
shines best, and at such times one can easily understand 
how it is that she has become so much of a pet in Italy 

The company has with it this year a star of the first 
quality in Signorina Gramatica, and, if my judgment does 
not err, the time will come when her name will be even 


1 


better known than that of Tina di Lorenzo. She has al 
ready, in what may be considered her first appearance, 
given signs of a dramatic talent that is exceptional, even 
for this land of actors and actresses. Ando, fine as he is 
at times, suffers from a certain sameness of facial expres 
sion and manner, which detracts considerably from his 
otherwise brilliant acting 

Talli, one of the principal supports, has improved con 
siderably since last year, and is a valuable member of the 
company 

Among the novelties of the company’s repertory was 
Siidermann’s rather strong play “L’Onore.” It was 


cellently given, and created quite an impression 


Eleanora Duse failed to carry out her promise of it 
ducing Gabriele d’Annunzio’s “Citta Morta” to the Ron 
public, which fact did not seem to cause any very great dis 
appointment to the Romans, who are none too fond of 
D’Annunzio in his latest phases. The absolute “fiasco” 
of his “Sogno d’un Mattino di Primavera” at the Vall 
in January, may have been one among other reasons 
Duse’s change of mind 

Passing from Rome to ever beautiful Venice, I have to 
record an event which has caused the greatest interest and 
bears an almost historical interest in the devs 
I allude to the recent 


lopment 
the modern Italian school of music 
> 


erosi’s 


and long expected performances of Don Lorenzo | 
two oratorios, “The Transfiguration Christ” and “The 
Raising of Lazarus.” 

Some time ago Don Perosi, the young priest-conductor 
of music in Saint Mark’s, made known his intention of 
reviving the long fallen and forgotten glories of the Italian 
oratorio in this its original birthplace and native land 
young composer's 


unusual talents were known to many through his churcl 


Though at the time of this promise the 


music. it has only been during the past week that the 
whole musical world of Italy has been verily startled by the 
extraordinary power and beauty of the two works whicl 
he has given to the public 

Without going into any technical details, it is sufficient 
to state the fact that for wonderful technical facility, com 
bined with intense dramatic feeling and sentiment, there 
have been few works produced during the last few years 
that can approach these two sacred dramas of this young 
and gifted Italian 

In undertaking these works Don Perosi has attempted 
to produce what may be termed two sacred music dramas 
and though he has adhered in a great measure to the 
oratorio forms of the conventional oratorio, he has im 
bued his work with an intensity of dramatic feeling that is 
absolutely Wagnerian; and this is saying much 


In form they are much alike, being divided in two parts 





(M. WITMARK & SONS, Proprietors,) 
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each preceded by an orchestral prelude and closed by an 
unaccompanied choral, with orchestral variations on the 


melody between each verse 





Of the two oratorios the lransfiguration” is perhaps 
the grander and more monumentally sever but th 
Resurrection of Lazarus” is the more wunderful and in 
teresting on account of its amazing technical skill, its 
beautiful and varied orchestration and its melodic wealth 
The absolute command over every variety of technical 
difficulty, shown in both works, is littl short of mat 
velous \s examples this unusual facility I have but 
to mention the three splendidly written fugues in the first 
half of the Lazarus.” The treatment of the orchestral 
and choral parts are correspondingly be iutiful, and above 
all the dramatic effects that ave been reached in the 
various solo parts are surprisingly striking 
All in these work rm one of the greatest triumphs 
that have yet been achieved in modern Italian music, and 
me more proof of the growing power that is latent 
the Italian race to resurrect and place once more on 
high what has for so long, with one or two isolated ex 
ceptions, been but memory of past glory and supremacy 


in the divine art 





Both works had been most carefully prepared under 
the composer's personal direction, so that tl perform 
inces, which took place in the historic and large Teatr« 
Fenice, were all that could be desired. The orchestra was 
unusually good, with perhaps one or two bits of care 
lessness in the wind at times nd the chorus work wa 
equa 

An soloists Kaschmann, who sang the part o! 
Chr lly distinguished himself with his fine bari 
tone voice, as did the tenor Reschiglion, who had to sus 
tain the long and difficult part of the Narrator. Signorin 
Fusco sang the music of Martha in a fine manner, th 
dramatic eling of the part being specially well suited t 
her voice and temperament. Don Perosi proved himself an 
able conductor of his own works and had the orchestra 


< mpletely under his control 


I of the two ore 


There have beet 


1 


crowded than the lasi, if such 





torios So tar. ¢€ 


ht the house 





a thing be possible, for on the opening nis 


endous success of 
Don Perosi’s efforts has been extraordinary and unusua 
and much will be heard as to his work, both here and 
ibroad, for some time to come 

It is to be sincerely hoped that some opportunity will b« 
given to lovers of music on the other side of the water 
to hear at least one of these oratorios before long, and ] 
h 


feel certain that one hearing would be followed by mary 
others, as it has been here These works are of far tco 


great importance to be lightly passed over, forming as 


they do two such splendid examples of one of the noblest 
branches of the art which has, in so great a measure, had 
its earliest rise and development in this country, the real 


home of what we know as modern musi 


\iter two such successes P nis “I Boheme,” in 
the field s usic di ind of the lransfigu’a 
tion” and the Raising Lazarus’ in the now no Idss 
dramatic sphere of the modern sacred oratorio, or ratlfer 
sacred music drama Italy is ously awaiting h 
first performances of the four new operas, “Tris,” “Ger 
mania,’ Tosca” and Fedora,” which have been prom 
ised by their respective composers for the coming autumn 


and winter 





Mascagt Ss putting he finishing touches to his Japan 
ese “Iris,” and it is already partly in print The first 
performance is fixed for November, at Rome, with De 


Lucia and Signorina Darclée in the principal parts 
l Mascagni, has been 


uch heralded and advertise¢ Unfortunately the- public 


The work, as is usua 1 the case 


IN EVERY DETAIL. ... 
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has been so often disappointed by the composer of “‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Amico Fritz,” since the production 
of those two interesting and popular works, that its faith 
is no longer as unwavering as it was, and it is not taking 
too much for granted this time. 

It is quite different in the case of Puccini’s new “La 
Tosca,” on which the composer is now at work, and 
which is expected to be ready later in the winter. 
Musicians seem to have few doubts that Puccini will add 
one more success such as that of “La Bohéme” to his 
laurels. Sardou, who at first was much upposed to the 
transformation of his famous play into a music drama, has 
lately turned and taken an active share in the preparation 
of the libretto, which is being undertaken by the talented 
Illica, who is also responsible for the books of “Iris” and 
“Germania.” The latter opera is the latest work of the 
never idle Franchetti, and is built on large lines. The 
plot is taken from the stirring times of Germany’s 
struggle against Napoleon, and will probably contain 
much that is spectacular. 

Last of all, Arturo Colantti has arranged Sardou’s 
‘Fedora’ for the composer of “Andrea Chenier,’ Umberto 
Giordano, and we may reasonably expect something strong 
and interesting from this gifted young composer, if he 
follows up the promise of his last work. It is to be given 
before any of the others, probably in October, at the 
Lirico, in Milano. Bellincioni and Caruse are down for 
the principal roles, so that the music will not suffer in 
interpretation 

With these four works in view there will be much to 
make up an interesting season for the coming winter. 

We are promised the “Barbiere di Seviglia” at the Mali- 
bran Theatre at the end of this week, with the following 
singers: Sofia Aifos, Oreste Gennari, Alma- 
viva; Rodolfo Fornari, Carolina Castiglione, 
Berta; Tommaso Barbieri, Fiorello. 

I have spoken before of the almost unknown little 


Rosina; 


Figaro; 


singer, Sofia Aifos, and her fine voice and coloratura 
singing. The rest of the company are more or less 


F. M. P. 


strangers to me. 


Don Lorenzo Perosi. 
VENICE, Italy, August 3, 1898. 


Don Lorenzo Perosi and the remarkable, the extra- 
ordinary success of his oratorio music still form the 
topic of conversation on the Piazza di San Marco, in the 
cafés, the hotels and the homes of the Venetians. 

All Venice is praising and feels proud of this young 
priest-composer, and justly so, too, for Lorenzo Perosi 
certainly is a most talented and promising musician 

Though a young man of little more than twenty-five 
years, he is the possessor of profound musical knowledge 
and a warm imagination, with a prolific and facile pen, 
having already written numerous works for church ser- 
vice. 

His latest compositions are the “Trilogia Sacra,” a set 
of three oratorios for soli, chorus and orchestra, and 
named respectively “La Passione di Cristo,” ‘La Tras- 
figurazione di Gesu Cristo” and “La Risurrezione di 
These oratorios are each in two parts, are not 
long and may be given separately. The text is bibical, of 
course, with libretti in the Italian by Gaetano Luporini. 

“La Passione di Cristo” was first performed at Milan 
early in the spring and was immediately purchased by 
Ricordi and published. In this work the part of Christ 
affords fine opportunities for a good baritone singer. 


Lazzaro.” 


* * * 


At Venice, in April last, the second oratorio, “La Tras- 
figurazione di Gesu Cristo,” was first given in the Exposi- 
tion Building of the Public Gardens, and proved so great a 
success as to call for four additional performances. This 
success led to the repetition of the work on a grander scale 
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at the large theatre La Fenice, and the production also 
of the third oratorio, ‘La Risurrezione di Lazzaro.” 

Saturday, July 23 last, ‘La Trasfigurazione” was brought 
out at the Fenice, with Comm. Giuseppe Kaschmann as 
Christ (basso); Sig. Giuseppe Reschiglian, Narrator 
(tenor) ; Sig. Pio Marini, Father of the Possessed (basso) ; 
besides minor solos for Saint Peter, a Voice from Heaven 
and a Terzetto for Apostles. Chorus and orchestra, num- 
bering 150, were about equaily divided and under the in- 
spired guidance of the author. 

Although La Fenice is said to have room for 3,000 people 
the opera house was completely sold out and absolutely 
packed, including all standing room. The night was in- 
tensely warm, the theatre like a vapor bath, yet no one 
thought of leaving before the end of the concert; on the 
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Photo by Scattola, Venice. 
DON LORENZO PEROSI. 





contrary, nearly every number of the libretto had to be 
repeated and again repeated, the vast audience shouting 
“Bravo, bis, bis, da capo!” and setting up a deafening noise 
with their applause, which was honest, spontaneous, up 
roarious—a sort of whirlwind demonstration. 

Kaschmann, the baritone (and at one time a member of 
the New York Metropolitan Opera House), came in for a 
good share of this lavishly spent applause. He sang with 
with authority and convincing effect—with a voice that was 
strong. large, even ponderous (I am not here speaking of 
voice production or tone quality so much as of style and 
delivery or interpretation). For an oratorio singer, how 
ever, he came dangerously near the theatrical; but Kasch 
mann is a great favorite in Venice and fairly lionized here 

The tenor Reschiglian performed the more arduous and 
exacting task of historian or narrator in most commendable 
manner, singing with much intelligence and a melodious 
voice, sweet and mellow of quality—quite sympathetic in 
fact. Marini, the basso, sang his part With fair voice and 
good understanding 

Perosi, the composer-conductor, is a surprisingly modest 
man, and the tremendous applause almost bewildered 
and disconcerted him; the expression on the poor 
man’s face when bowing his acknowledgments 
to the audience read something like this: “Yes, 


East Division St., Chicago., Ill. 





yes, but stop, please, and you shall hear it again—only 


give me time to repeat for you.”’ Really, he looked con- 


fused and abashed—ashamed almost of what he had done; 
so exceedingly modest and naive is this young priest- 
musician. The people of Venice speak of Perosi with great 
reverence; indeed, they idolize him, believing him to be in 
spired with musical ideas directly from heaven. 

A repetition of the second oratorio was given on July 
25, and again filled the spacious house. Encore upon encore 
was the order of the evening. 

“La Risurrezione di Lazzaro,” the third of these ora 
torios, had its premiére on July 27 at La Fenice. Being 
entirely unknown to the public, this work did not quite 
fill the house on the first night; but with each of four 
successive performances (July 28, 29, 31, August 2) the 
audiences steadily increased to overcrowding—and that in 
spite of the heat. Ricordi has acquired the ownership of 
the second and third oratorios, also, and now has the 
second in press. 

In the distribution of solo parts in the third oratorio 
was similar to that of the second, with Giuseppe Reschig 
lian, Narrator (tenor); Giuseppe Kaschmann, Christ (bar 
itone) ; and the ladies, Amelia Fusco, as Marta (soprano) ; 
Luigia del Pol, Maria (mezzo-soprano). Signorina Fusco, 
the soprano, sang with taste, good style and with all the 
expression that a much cultivated but tremulous voice is 
capable of; the lady certainly is not lacking in tempera 
ment, and this fact makes her tremolo all the more deplor 
able. The mezzo-soprano, Signorina del Pol, had not 
much to sing, but that littke was well done, displaying a 
warm, rich quality of voice 

As these performances were not given in a church, it 
was possible to utilize women’s voices for the soprano 
and contralto parts. The chorus had been well rehearsed 
under Sig. Antenore Carcano, but the female voices in 
Italy are seldom equal to those of the men, and for very 
natural reasons; 
Fenice added greatly to the attractions of the stage picture 


however, their presence in the beautiful 


The orchestra, though good in make-up, was not always 


precise in attack—due somewhat to the composer-con 
ductor, whose thoughts occasionally seemed to carry him 
out of his real surroundings to other realms of the im- 
agination, and then—he failed to watch his musicians 
Having heard both works a second time, I should pro 
nounce the “Resurrection of Lazarus” the more easily un 
derstood of the two, and perhaps the more pleasing too, 
owing, no doubt, to the introduction of the element of 
woman into this last oratorio. The “Resurrection” has an 
ending that is wonderfully effective—a Gregorian chorale, 
or chant rather, by the chorus on the words “Benedicamus 
as the “theme” for a florid fugue 


Domino,” which serves 


built upon and around it in the orchestra. Of course this 
was da-capoed and re-da-capoed, the audience rising to 
applaud. 


3eing honored with the acquaintance of this talented 


young composer, Perosi, I ventured to visit him at his 
a pleasant and exceed 
n part the fol 


house, and there met his father 


ingly happy man—and obtained from him 
lowing story of his now celebrated son’s life: 


s not much over twenty-five years of 


Lorenzo Perosi 
age, having been born December 20, 1872, at Tortona, a 
village near Alessandria, in Piedmont 

His father, Giuseppe Perosi, was organist and choir 
master of the village church, and became the lad’s first 
and principal instructor. At a very tender age the boy 
Lorenzo showed wonderful talent, and was quick to learn 
the elements of music, to which, as he grew older, were 
added organ playing and counterpoint 

His progress was so marked that at the age of eighteen 
he was appointed organist at Monte Cassino. Young 
Perosi’s further education was then cared for by a wealthy, 
noble Milanese family, sending him for a time to the Con 
servatory at Milan, and afterward enabling him to travel 
in Germany, where he heard much music, and visited the 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


principal libraries for the study of scores and other mu- 
sical works 

Later, in the year 1893, he went to the celebrated school 
at Ratisbona, but in 1894 was appointed director of the 
Capella at Imola. Here he remained only a short time, 
however, being called to replace Tebaldini as director of the 
Royal Chapel and School of Singing, as well as organist, at 
San Marco in Venice. Here not only did he study and 
practice music with great ardor, but he became also a very 
close and intelligent student of theology at the seminary, 


When 


about twenty-three years of age he was ordained a priest 


attracting the attention of the priesthood generally 


Perosi has written fully a dozen masses, three of which, 
with orchestra and a requiem, I have heard at Saint Mark’s 
Church. Other works of his are motets, hymns, psalms, 


litanies, &c 


Don Lorenzo Perosi is a disciple of the Bach school, 
His manner or style of composition is earnest and profound 
As a contrapuntist he is masterful, yet combines with this 
learning a fervid imagination and the faculty of invention 
At present his orchestration is weak at times, noticeably so 
in the wood-wind and again in the explosive use of t 
brass; but more study and experience are sure to improv 
and correct these faults 


* - * 


Jecause of the fact that contrapuntal skill and style of 
composition such as Perosi’s are so rare at the present day 
particularly among Italians, I have taken advantage of th: 
present opportunity to write at length in THe Musica 
Courter, and so draw attention to this young priest-com 
poser and his music 

** * 

I have just learned that the extraordinary success o 
Perosi’s three oratorios has induced him to write a fourt) 
to be entitled “I! Santa Sepolcro e la Risurrezione d 


Cristo.” 


\eg 


The announcement of a double performance for last 


“La Trasfigurazione” 


Id seal 
would be given positively withou 


evening, and that both oratorios 
and “La Risurrezione”’ 
encores, induced me to withhold my letter until after this 
final production 

I am now pleased to be able to record that last night 
the composer, Perosi, was really a good conductor, hold 
ing his orchestral forces under perfect control. His wits 
he kept about him and there was no noticeable dreaming 
He showed energetic, nervous force and animation; there 
was expressiveness in every part of his body—his eyes, 
mouth, shoulders, hands, fingers, all taki nart, and his 
vaton was not unlike a wand of magic 
filling every part of 


The immense audience the big 
house, sent up cheers and thundering applause when Perosi 
made his appearance—and this enthusiasm was kept up 


attempts to force 


throughout the evening, with many 
Perosi to yield to the demand for encores; but he bravely 
held out against the audience until the middle of the second 
part of the last oratorio, when floral offerings—wrea‘hs 
of laurel for the gentlemen and lyres of peautiful cut 
tlowers for the lady soloists—were brought upon the stage 
and the whole house became so unmanageable in cries of 

Bis. bis!” that Don Lorenzo was obliged to yield and 
return to the beginning of the second part before he was 
permitted to continue 

The soloists, too, were in excellent form, and the chorus 
showed that perfect confidence gained through thor 
rehearsal and public appearance 

The time required for the performance of either oratorio 
is about an hour and a half—in equal parts—allowing inter 
missions of fifteen to twenty minutes 

Last night I recognized more fully that, while Perosi 
has thorough knowledge of the music of Bach and is on 
the most intimate terms of friendship with the great Johann 
Sebastian, he has also seen Wagner’s “Rheingold” (evi 
denced in the second part of Lazarus—in the brass) and 
“Siegfried” (a graceful touch here and there between the 
wood-wind and strings) 

Yet Perosi is no plagiarist 

I might say, that he is on speaking terms with the 


no imitator 


“Cavalleria Rusticana’’—still, he holds aloof 
He is original. 


composer of 
from company and copies nobody. 


Y &s 


These oratorios are to be given at Brescia during this 
month in celebration there of the centenary of the painter 
Moretto. J. F. von per Hep 

P. S.—Perosi has just been persuaded by friends to have 
himself photographed, and I have secured one of his pic 
‘tures, believing that THe Musica, Courter would b 
pleased to present its many readers with a copy of the com 


poser’s youthful features. ee A eS 


A Plea from Gustav Hinrichs. 
NEw YORK, August 20, 180» 
Editors the Musical Courier: 
INDLY permit me to note an error which, although it 
did not appear in your valuable paper, is so g¢ 
erally and continually made that I take this means of cor 
recting it and thereby, if possible, establish an unmistak 
able identity 
To the careless reader there exists no material differ 
ence between Hinrichs and Heinrich, not even when the 
former one has Gustav and the last one Max for a given 
name. 
cellent artist, Max Heinrich, the former one is the under 


signed, who, I think may also justly claim to be well 


The gentleman bearing the latter name is that ex 


known in the musical world, as an opera director and 
singing teacher. 

I am prompted to write these lines because of a notic« 
which appeared in a recent issue of a music paper in 
San Francisco, wherein credit was given to Max Hinricl 
(this time it is a mixture of the two names) for the or 
ganizing and conducting of the Symphony Society in that 
city It is I, Gustav Hinrichs, who accomplished that 
work 

Although the affair is, perhaps, not of great import, es 
pecially since I have returned to New York to resume 
my work at the National Conservatory and my private vocal 
teaching, still I thought it of enough interest to call the 
attention of the musical public to the distinction in the 
two names, as well as to the different careers of the two 
above named, Max Heinrich and the undersigned 

Gustav HINRICHS 


The Virgil-Deppe Controversy. 


Editors the Musical Couries 

N a short article which appeared in a recent number of 
| your paper Miss Amy Fay claims that the Virgil Sys 
tem of Technic is identical with the Dieppe method; also 
in a prior article which you published about a year ago 
and before the M. T. N. A 
in 1897, Miss Fay claimed that she explained the Depp 


at their meeting in New York 


method to Mr. Virgil, and that he appropriated the prin 
ciples of that method and now claims them as his own 

This is, | believe, a concise statement of the situation 
Let us consider for a moment wherein methods of acquit 


ianofcrte technic may differ: First, the position « 


ing | 
the hand, particularly the relative position of the knuckles 
and wrist, is susceptible of great variation. From the old 
fashioned low knuckles and high wrist, to the level wrist 
ind knuckles, and on to the modern position, where we 


find an absolute reversion of the relative position of thes: 


joints, t. ¢., high knuckles and low wrist, as taught by 
Virgil, Mason and Leschetizky, is a “far cry.” 
Second, the action of the fingers, ¢. ¢., high or low 
sont 


Third, shape of finger, 7. ¢., curved to such an exte 
that the first phalanx is vertical, or more or less extended 

Fourth, the muscular condition of finger, hand and arm 
at the moment of contact with the key, «. ¢., relaxed or 
constricted 

Fifth, the relative position of the hand to the keyboard 
in scales and arpeggios, i. ¢., the fingers parallel to the keys 
or at an angle of various degrees of acuteness 

Sixth, training the thumb to make the quickest possib! 


movement in crossing under the fingers, as in scales and 


irpeggios, and also training this movement to be simul 
taneous with the attack of the second finger; or, training 
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tle thumb movement to be slow 


crossing under each 
hoger as it acts; or, not crossing the thumb under at all 
but bringing it onto its key by turning the hand sufficiently 
for the purpose 

Seventh, playing chords and octaves with the weight of 
the hand and arm, assisted, according to the degree of 
power desired ,by the muscles; or reversing these condition 
i. é@., playing chords and octaves with muscular effort, re 
inforced by weight, to increase power 

The above will cover the technical method question, to 
I append quotations from a paper on 
the Deppe method, which Miss Fay read at the M. 7 
N. A. meeting at Cleveland in 1892, and parallel with thes« 


a great extent 


| give extracts from Mr. Virgil's foundation exercises re 


ating to the same points 


Deppe. Virgil. 
Position oF HANpb For FINGER PLAYING 
Deppe advises holding In finger practice the line 
the wrist on a level with | of the back of the hand 
the knuckles should slope very slightly 
from the knuckles to the 
Wris 


Tne Lecato PRINCIPLE 
The tones should slightly Legato is a definite thing 
overlap Done connections; no 
more, no less Staccato .is 
a deviation from Legato in 


one direction (shorter 
tones) Portament is a 
deviation from Legato in the 
opposite direction (longer 
tones) 


Tue SCALE 


In practicing the scak Reach the thumb as fa 
do not turn the thumb w I under the hand as po 
der, but turn the wrist out bl There must be no 
ward until the thumb falls turning of the hand at tl 
into place Again Turn wi 
the wrist outward Ta, 

te, as in scale practice 

PRES URI Tou CH 

lo get a good firm ton The pressure touch 
raise the finger and hold a ruin to the beginner. Pres 
second in the if ther let sure must be ivoided 
it fall on the key and press 
it down 

I claim that I have proved tl following differences to 


exist between the Deppe method, as expounded by Miss 





Fay, and the Virgil method, as presented to the public 
n Mr. Virgil’s text book 
First, in the position of the hand. This is a vital point 
n technic teachers w dt 
Second. in the legato his difference in the beginning 
ill surely pr duce a y different effect is to clearnes 
nd velocity 
Third, in the ethod of training the thumb for scal¢ 
nd » pi ge ind management of the wrist—botl 
mportant points 
Fourth, in the use of the pressure touch at the start 
It is not 1 nte m to discuss the relative merits o+ 
he tw et t another story But 
ving tw | ‘ which so much dissimilarit 
x he é rived trom the other appears 
ifter the above var n, to be totally without founda 
FRANK L. RANKIN. ¢ 
+ 
rortiat Me . 


W. K. Bryant's Recital. 


An Arens Pupil. 


Milton B. Griffith, a very promising tenor, who is a puyil 
of F. X. Arer gave | g re il in Hots 
Macatawa, Macatawa Park, Mich., the evening of Augu-t 

The prog mtained « » ons by Mascagi‘i 
Handel, Schumar Massenet, R Stre Chadwick 
MacDowell, Hawley, d’Hardelot and Halu Mr. Griffi!! 

ssesses ur he uses with coh 

siderable art. He is the tenor soloist of Lundell Aveniac 

M. E. Church. St. Louis. Mr. Arens esteems Mr. Griffich 
, , 


is one of his most talented pupils, and predicts a bright 


‘ure for him 
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66 ERY much alive” seeins to be the most fitting words 

with which to describe the present condition of 
musical matters in San Francisco. One can scarcely imagine 
more enthusiasm and interest than that which prevails 
everywhere out here, and everyone is studying how to im- 
prove upon his own work, even though it had been at a 
high standard in the past. 

Theatrical matters are picking up also, and the quiet 
which prevailed during the past few months is broken into 
with a vengeance. 

\t the Tivoli grand opera is in full swing and the houses 
are packed every night. Good performances are being given 
with little at which to find fault. Zerni, the young Italian 
senor, seems to be holding his own, although it is hard for 
anyone to sing and especially to act side by side with mem- 
ories of Michelena, with whose polished and refined acting 
and clear lyric tenor Zerni cannot compare. Zerni needs 
more repose of manner, but is to be congratulated upon 
knowing the limit of his voice and remaining within it. 

In “Faust” he did not ennervate his audience by trying to 
take high C. When other tenors will learn what they can’t 
do it will be more bearable to hear them sing. 

I have never heard anyone sing the Jewel Song as 
Anna Lichter sang it the other night—the limpidity, 
purity and perfection of her runs were absolutely remark- 
able. Her staccato passages are exquisitely done, and if in 
the medium register there was more 
Lichter 


coloring Anna 
satisfying a 
need hope for. Her Elsa was not less satisfactory than 
her Marguerite. I understand that Miss Lichter is to re- 
main at the Tivoli, which will fill a want to perfection, for 
lately Miss Roma, who is a favorite, has been displaced 
off and on for inferior quasi-amateurs, and this caused a 


would be as soprano as one 


serious break in the usual standard of the Tivoli. 

The performance of “Faust” was so good that even the 
unpardonable casting of Irene Mull as Martha did not 
spoil it, but it makes one ask the question, Why in the 
name of art do such things occur? 
why should the 


Who is to blame? and 
perpetrators of this expect to avoid 
censure? x 

Elvia Crox made a fair Siebel, especially in appearance. 
Wanrell is a fine basso, and gave a very acceptable pre- 
sentation of Mephisto. The stage setting of the garden 
scene fairly out-California-ed California in flowers, and 
made it very evident that there can be too much of a good 
thing 


CHARLES W 


243 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 








WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
FRED. J. WESSELS 
Auditorium Tower, 


“CLARK, 


“Lohengrin” is running this week, and is having a very 
fair presentation. From the standpoint of costumes and 
scenery it is faultless, and to those familiar with the cen- 
tury plants which bloom yearly as chorus girls in the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New York, these beauti- 
ful young girls are a relief and a delight. Mary Linck as 
Ortrud did most satisfactory work. She sings well, and 
is certainly a great actress. William Schuster as Henry 
was very enjoyable. Next week 

At the Baldwin the season will open August 22, with 
Henry Miller in ‘“Heartsease,” the play written by Charles 
Klein, who furnished the books for Sousa’s “El Capitan” 
and “The Charlatan.” 

The season will be a very interesting one, and many 
great attractions are promised by the enterprising man 
agers, Friedlander Gottlob & Co. This firm will also in 
terest itself in musical attractions such as light opera and 


“La Gioconda.” 


the International Opera Company, which will bring Cle 
mentine de Vere to the Coast. 

At the Columbia “Trilby” has been revived by the Fraw- 
leys, the stock company which has always held the in- 
terest of the San Franciscans. Miss Dennison, of Sacra- 
mento, made her début with this company last week. 

At the Alcazar, which has been made a first-class house 
by the intelligent management of Mark Thall, Lewis Mor- 
rison is making his last appearances after an extremely 
successful season. Next week will be a gala week, when 
Morrison will appear as Shylock in ““Merchant of Venice,” 
with his beautiful and artistic wife, Florence Roberts, as 
Portia. This will close the Morrison engagement and will 
make way for a new and magnificent stock company, the 
principal features of which are Gretchen Lyons, who played 
the leads with Joseph Holland last season; Edna Ewen, 
and Ernest Hastings, who was leading man at the Lyceum 
last season. 

At the Orpheum Marie Tavary is singing. 

The Bush Street Theatre has been reopened by M 
B. Leavitt. 

On Friday evening Wm. Tomlins gave his opening lec 
ture in San Francisco, and in Oakland he gave it on 
Thursday, both nights drawing large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences. He said many things which made one wish that 
he might go around among people in general in behalf of 
music, so sincere, so sensible, so wholesome are his ideas, 
and his work will be a godsend to the Coast if it is 
only regarded in the proper light and not dropped the 
moment he leaves 

If something could induce Mr. Tomlins to remain upon 
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the Coast for a couple of years the advantage to the Coast 
would be more than one could believe it possible, to prove 
which it is only necessary to look into the “before and 


after” of Chicago to realize the power of lis work. 
“eo 


The Pianists’ Club will resume its work again and will 
plan to accomplish the most good possible for the line of 
work which it purposes to do. It does not exist for the 

* purpose of advancing or benefiting the amateur, nor does it 
represent the pupils or followers of any one individual, but 
for all interested in the construction, the development, the 
analysis, the history and the general understanding of large 
musical works it is of no small importance. Robert Tolmie 

is the director, and his wide education upon subjects other 
than musical makes him in every way interesting and above 
all competent 

¢: +-s 

I am happy to announce that San Francisco is to have a 

chamber music course of exceptional excellence 

It will be under the direction of Giulio Minetti, of whose 

talent and capabilities I have spoken before in no uncertain 

tones. That Minetti is in every way fitted to present the 
highest grade of chamber music in the most satisfactory and 
scholarly manner will not be disputed by any fair-minded 
person who understands the requirements. The enterprise 
should receive enthusiastic patronage for the sake of musi 
without any regard to personality whatever. Too often, not 
alone here but everywhere, people believe themselves musi 
cal and deny patronage and support to that which would 
benefit students and communities at large simply because 
their teachers or “pets” are not at the head. Society is 


under the rule of “clique,” and if one clique is in the other 
must be out 

“Clique” means death to art or advancement, especially 
in San Francisco, which if divided into three or four clique 
leaves nothing but failure for all. So it is to be hoped most 
earnestly for those interested in the cause of musical ad 
vancement in San Francisco that this chamber music course 
will meet with the proper encouragement, and that those 
who are giving it will arrange some plan by which it may 
be made possible for young students to attend at the small 
est possible expense 

The quartet will consist of Giulio Minetti, first violin; 
Sam Savannah, second violin; Charles Heinsen, viola, and 
Arthur Weiss, ‘cello. It is planned to have one piano quin 
tet each time, in which Mrs. Alice Bacon-Washington will 
assume the piano. In October the first concert will be given 
with the following program: Haydn, D major; Beethoven 
C minor; Schumann, Quintet 


* > * 
On Tuesda: August 23. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 


Lent will give the following program 


vening 


Sonate for piano and violoncello, op. 18 Rubinstein 


Piano 
La Lisonjera Chaminad« 
Rustic Valse Raff 
La Fileuse Raff 


Violoncello- 
Berceuse 
Song Wi thout Words 
Traumerei 


Napravnik 
Mendelssohn 
Schumann 


Piano- 
Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2 Chopin 
Second Hungarian Rhaps die. Liszt 


The concert will occur at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium 
and will be the first appearance of Mrs. Lent in this city 
Mrs. Lent comes highly recommended as a pianist, having 
been a pupil of Hans Bischoff, Alfred Griinfeld and 
Moszkowski. At 1918 Franklin street Mr. and Mrs. Lent 
open a musical academy and in it have associated with them 


OVIDE MUSIN, 


Professor-in-Chief of the Superior Class of Violin, 
Liege, Belgium, Royal Musical Conservatory. 





By contract with the Belgian Government Mr. Musin has, 
annually, six months’ leave of absence, which he proposes 
to utilize by establishing in New York a 


Virtuoso School of Violin, 


based upon the Liége System. 





Celebrated exponents of that system are : 


WIENIAWSKI, VIEUXTEMPS, LEONARD, MAR- 
SICK, CESAR THOMSON, YSAYE, MUSIN. 


The Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of Violin, 


of New York, will be opea throughout the year. 





Mr. Musin will occupy his official position at Liége from February 
to August 1, and in New York from August 1 to February 1. 


New York address: Steinway Hall. 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Marquardt, E. Xavier Rolker, S. Savan- 
nah and Arthur Weiss. 


* * * 


James Hamilton Home has moved his studio to the 
Y. M. C. A. Building, which is becoming quite a nest of 
studios, it being the musical home of Crepaux, Michelena 
and Peter Allen. Howe’s personal work is instruction in 
piano, theory and oratorio, but he is also most prominently 
connected with work among large bodies. 

‘Lhe Oratorio Society, of which he is leader, will begin 
rehearsing in September. The society is in a flourishing 
condition and new members are coming in with the new 
season. The works to be undertaken are: Grieg’s “Olaf 
l'rygvasson,” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,”’ Barnett’s “Ancient 
Mariner” and a second presentation of “Samson and De 
lilah.”’ 

The Philharmonic Society is forming again and is to 
practice under Howe's direction. Most of the old mem 
bers of this society will join again and are hoping to do 
work. Jos. M. Willard, former concertmaster, 
seat now but for his removal to New 
very great 


serious 
was to have had that 
York, where, although a business 
musical talent ought to be appreciated should he become 
Oer will be 


man, his 


interested in the musical life Cc. P. von 


concertmaster in his place. 

There will be about fifty in the orchestra by the time 
it isready for work. Many are studying wood-winds and 
brasses to prepare themselves for a complete organiza 
tion. The personnel I will give next time. 

Mr. Howe has another plan developing which if carried 
out according to his intention will be of vast benefit to the 
orchestral conditions of the future. Heis planning for an 
orchestral school for amateurs, who may study into or 
chestral matters, develop a taste for such music, or study 
to play in orchestra. As nearly as I understand it, the 
orchestra as a whole and instrument by instrument will 


be discussed, from the use and origin of each instru 


ment to the orchestral literature This will be a great 
undertaking and one which should be supported 
On Monday, all day and evening, Mr. Howe is in San 


José, 


»ociety 


where he has private classes and the Oratorio 


was given to Miss Eva Carolyn 
in New York 
and she has many 


A testimonial concert 
Shorey 


Miss Shorey’s work was well 


before her departure for study 
done 
friends who will watch her career with interest. She was 
Miss Abba O. Kellogg, organ- 
Putnam Griswold, bari 


Miss Constance Jordan, 


assisted by the following 
ist; John W. Metcalf, pianist; 
Alex. T 


accompanist 


tone; Stewart, violinist; 


This program was given 


Prelude and fugue in E minor Bach 
Pastoral eae : ey ; Wachs 
Miss Abba O. Kellogg 
Prologue I’ Paggliacci husuete ‘ ; Leoncavallo 
Putnam Griswold 
Donna, Vorrei Morir Tosti 
Lasciali Dir. , =~ - Tosti 
Comme Va?.. Tosti 
Eva Carolyn Shorey 
Sixth Rhapsody . Liszt 


John W. Metcalf 
Redeemer ; a ceatliee at Gounod 
(Mr. Stewart, violin; Miss Kellogg, organ; 
Miss Jordan, piano.) 
Eva Carolyn Shorey 


Divine 


Marche Religieuse : : Guilmant 
Miss Abba O. Kellogg 
Vulcan’s Song (from Philemon and Baucis) 
Putnam Griswold 


Gounod 


Harris 
Beach 
.. Metcalf 
. Hawley 


\ Madrigal..... 
Night + 
When Love Was New 
My Little Love 


Eva Carolyn Shorey 
* * * 


Henry Heyman has returned from his vacation, which 
was spent between Highland Springs, Castle Crag and San 
Rafael, and has resumed his classes in violin and in en- 
respected 


semble playing Heyman is one of the most 
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men in the profession, and he enjoys a large class among 
the best people in the city. 


* * * 
Peter C. Allen has returned from his summer outing. 
While away he wrote a new orchestral suite, and re 


modeled several older works 


+ * + 


Hother Wismer is actively preparing for his concert, to 
occur next month. He has also resumed teaching in his 
Sutter street studio. 


o ” * 


Louis Crépaux, one of the best vocal teachers in the 
city, has rest:ncd his classes 

An opera class has been established by Crépaux, who was 
for eight years of the Grand Opera, of Paris. Scenes from 
standard operas will be given at rehearsals by pupils with 
full stage setting and in costume 

The value of Crépaux’s work is too little known, for he 
is extremely talented and capable of imparting his know! 


edge 
7) 


Mr. and Mrs. Don Pardee Riggs resume their instruc 
tion in violin and voice at their studio, 1437 Pacific avenue, 


September 1 Mrs. Sedgely-Reynolds, who leaves for 
Europe shortly, recommends her pupils to Mrs. Riggs 
Emivie Frances BAUER 


Berlin Music Notes. 
BERLIN, July 27, 1808 
S' )ME time ago Rudolf Niemann, the pianist and cor 
poser, who for years accompanied Wilhelmj on 


Although the 


11S 


principal tours, died in. Berlin leading 


papers here devoted considerabl« space to his career, noth 
ing was said of his compositions I am only acquainted 


with his piano and violin sonata and an albumblatt for 


piano The sonata I mentioned is one of the most beau 
tiful and interesting works written for piano and violin, and 
it is a pity it is never played in public 

* > . 


Herr Naval, of the Royal Opera here, closed his Berlin 
engagement to go to the Vienna Royal Opera. His mag 
nificent tenor voice will be greatly missed here 

. ” * 


Alfred Bruneau, the Parisian composer, has finished the 


first two acts of his new lyric drama, “L’ Ouragan.” Emil 
Zola is the author of the libretto 
. * * 

Ferdinand Schleicher, a pupil of Joachim, has been 


appointed concertmeister of the Opera House orchestra 


at Bremen 
7: > * 


Miss Regina Newmann, of San Francisco, who has been 
engaged by the Hamburg Opera, will make her début there 
Juive.” She will 


on September 5 as Princess in “La J 


then appear as Nedda in “I Pagliacci” and as Susanne in 


Le Nozze de Figaro.’ 
- > o 


Kahnt Nachfe 


paraphrase for 


The music publishers C. F iiger, in Leip 
sic, have published a hitherto 


violin and piano by Liszt, entitled “Die Drei Zigeuner.” 


unknown 


* * > 
\ ballad for baritone solo, male chorus and orchestra, 
entitled “Des Saengers Fluch,” by Gottfried Grunewald, of 
Magdeburg, was recently produced in that city with great 
success 
* * * 
Herr Otto Singer has just finished the piano score of 


Richard Strauss’ “Don Quixote.” 
* * * 
Eric Holt, of Boston, has made rapid strides under his 
master Herr Jacobsen, at the Hochschule His recent play 


ing of the Ries Violin Concerto at a private musicale proved 


29 





him to possess a well-developed left hand and exceptional 
talent, which ought to produce the best results 
> ” * 
Miss Celeste E. Nellis, of 


Jarth the past season 


Chicago, has been studying 
with Professor 
oF > > 
been study 


Miss 
! 


ing with Frau Etelka Gerster the past few years, will soon 


of Minneapolis, who has 


Amalie Rippé, 
make her début in opera 


* * * 


fhe Misses Sondheimer, of St. Louis, will make their 
Berlin début as ensemble pianists at the Singakademie the 
oming fall 
> > > 

Le Parisien de Paris recently published a biographical 
sketch with portrait of Marcel Herwegh, the French vio 
linist. It contained the following lines of Stephen Heller 
to his friend Sir Halle, April 10, 1881 
M. Marcel Herwegh has already appeared in Paris with 
nature of an 


Charles dated 


remarkable success. He has certainly the 


artist and of a virtuoso of the first rank—brilliant, power 


ful and full of warmth 


> » > 


Daniel Visanska, a brother of the talented young pianist, 
Bertha Visanska, who, by the way, will play at Scheven 
wen with the Philharmonic Orchestra very soon, played 
the Mendelssohn violin concerto for Professor Joachim 
ast week, who praised his remarkable technic and musical 
conception most highly rhis certainly speaks well for 
s master, Anton Witek 


* * * 


\t the last examination of Dr. Jedliczka’s pupils, Willian 


Bassett, of New York, gave a creditable performanc« 
Moszkowski's G minor etude and the Passacaglia anc 
Fugue of Bach-d’ Albert 
> = * 
Adolf Loeb, of Cincinnati, a pupil of Markees, at the 


Hochschule, goes to Dresden this fall to continue hi 


studies under Henri Petri 
* * * 


witnessed a performance of Humper 


Last Me nday ] 


dinck’s “Hansel und Gretel” at the new Royal Opera, and 


was as always very enthusiastic over this naive fairy oper: 
rhe entire cast Was very good, consisting of Frau Gradl and 
Frl. Reinisch as Hansel and Gretel, Fri. Kopka as Gertrud 
H Wuzel as Peter, her husband; Fri. Reinl as the 
Knrusperhexe, and Frl. Egli took the parts of Sandmanr 
chen and Thaumannchen. Frau Gradl’s Hansel was ex 


cellent, and Frl. Reinisch’s Gretel was vocally also very 


fine 
\ very noticeable error was apparent in Frl. Reinisch’s 


rg, although wi that exception she was perfectly 


charming. In the scenes between Hansel and Gretel, esp« 


cially when they desire to return home and discover they 
failed to remember the way, she constantly sang to the 
audience when she was supposed to be earnestly convers 
ing with her brother, who, as the instance demanded it, had 


] 


his back turned to the audience rhis will do in an old style 


Italian opera, Fri. Reinisch, but a modern opera requires 


histrionic ability as well as a good and well cultivated 


nce lhe orchestra made several bad breaks In the 
first act the first violins did not take the cue in time, and 
consequently faked several bars in order to be in time fpr 
the next However, it seems this is a small matter in the 
production of operas during the summer season, as fat 
worse things | ippe ned at last night’s pertormance of “Car 

en” at the Theater des Westens, with Madame Prevosti 


in the titJe role As my chef, Herr Floersheim, wrote up a 


previous performance of this opera with Madame Prevosti 


as Carmen, I will principally refer to the exquisite singing 


j 


ind acting of Ida von Igo, who took the part of Micaela, 


he peasant girl, I believe for the first time 
Madame Andow, she 


which she fully controls, 


t 
t 


Contrary to 


possesses a mellow voice 


sweet, 
and never sings off pitch. Her 


»dest presence is very winning and her grac« 


charming, m« 
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and freedom of action ought to stand as a model of perfec- 

tion to some far greater artists (at least in reputation). 
The audience was so carried away with her rendition of 

the long aria in the third act that she was heartily ap- 


plauded. Oscar v. Lauppert, who, as heretofore, sang 
Escamillo, was so far off the key in the Toreador song 
that several apparently musical listeners near me could 
not withstand a loud cry of indignation. Madame Pre- 
vosti scored her usual success, although the house was by 
no means well filled. 
+ ak f 
On Thursday Madame Prevosti bids her Berlin ad- 


as Violetta and Monsieur La Salle closes 


his successful appearances here on Friday, as Don Juan. 


mirers farewell 


* * * 


Herr Botel, who is at present one of the principal at- 


tractions at the Morwitz Opera, leaves for America in 
October, having been engaged by the Stadt Theatre, in 
Los Angeles, for thirty-six appearances within three 


months 


Johann Strauss is devoting his productive talent to the 


composition of ballets, as his last few operas have been 
complete failures. 
*” + x 
Fri. Emmy Destinn has been engaged by the Berlin 
Royal Opera. H. v. E. 


Harriss Sails. 
Charles A. E 
Europe on the 


Harriss, the Montreal manager, sailed for 


Campania last Saturday. He will return in 


a month 


Caroline Montefiore. 
Congress Hall has received a delightful addition in the 
advent of Caroline Montefiore, a cultured lady. Miss Monte- 
and is 


fiore is the possessor of a magnificent soprano voice, 


the head of the vocal department at the New York College 


of Music.—Saratoga Exchange. 
Buzzi-Peccia. 
The leading Italian newspapers have commented at 


from Milan of Signor Buzzi- 


faculty of the Chicago Musical Col- 


length upon the departure 
Peccia, who joins the 
lege on September 12: 


The Chicago Musical College, one the greatest in- 
stitutions of North America, has taken from us the cele- 
brated vocal master, Signor Buzzi-Peccia. While we con- 
gratulate Signor Buzzi-Peccia on this well-deserved dis- 
tinction, still we deeply regret losing so great a teacher, 
who is badly needed at home.—La Lera, Milan, Italy. 


of 


The distinguished maestro, Arturo Buzzi-Peccia, justly 
considered as one of the greatest vocal masters in Italy, 
has been appointed vocal instructor in the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, the greatest artistic institution of North 
America, which is frequented by nearly three thousand 
pupils. Signor Buzzi-Peccia will teach vocal music, and 
the great success of his numerous pupils proves the wis- 
dom of the selection of this great teacher. We deeply 
regret to see the departure of so fine a teacher and com- 
poser, who will do honor to the Bel ganto Italiana.—La 
Perseveranza, Milan, Italy. 

At Santiago, Chili, 
pupil of Maestro Buzzi-Peccia, 
the “Pagliacci,” ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Trovatore.”” The local newspapers, El Por- 
venir, El Ferrocarril, La Nueva Republica, El Arte, La Ley 
pe La Tarde speak 


Signora Linda Rebuffini, soprano, 
has scored great success 
in 


operas ‘“Ernani,” 


in the highest terms of the ‘new star 
and bestow great praise upon her teacher, Signor Buzzi- 


BROOKE 


And his famous CHICAGO MARINE BAND. | 


Finest Concert Band in America, and the 
Gyoatest —— Music Band in the World. 
ow playing 55 men, ei ig 4 weeks’ en- | 
Willow Grove Park, | 


Peccia 


gagement at 
Will commence Se ane ‘Se ten weeks’ 
concert tour of New England and Canada. 
HOWARD PEW, Manager, 
200 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ii.L 
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Papers Read at the Recent 


Convention. 


Rote Singing and Its Proper Place in Pub- 
lic Schools—Then What? 


By W. A. Hopcpon, St. Louis, Mo. 


USIC is a world by itself. It is not merely a lan- 
guage by itself, but it is a world by itself, says Dr 

G. Stanley Hall. 
The question of music for the people will some day be- 


come a great government question, said Rev. H. R 
Hawies. 
Music will take rank as the highest of fine arts—as the 


one which more than any other ministers to human wel- 
fare, said Herbert Spencer. 

Music admits of no superior in the sisterhood of arts, 
said Henry N. Day. 

Music is older than the three R’s, its influence more ele- 
vating and will outlast them all. 

May I say music is the Alpha and Omega of all the arts 
Melody and rhythm attract and delight the 
before form or color. 

Whence the beginning and where the end? What a rich 
field for harvest presents itself to every teacher of music! 
What have we done in the past? What shall we do in the 
future? How shall we begin and how proceed before the 
summer is past and the harvest is ended? 

Modern science has its searchlight focused on the phe 
nomena of child-life, and, as a result, demands that he who 
aspires to the leadership of youth should possess a char- 


child long 


acter whose gamut of perfections needs a compass, not 
only broad, but also high and deep. 
An elastic temperament, mental equipoise, sympathy, 


tact and finesse are the magnetic powers that control 
youth, and so it is that the true teacher is a rare product, 
not only because he must be born but because he must 
also be made. 

To those who have never given this subject careful, 
thoughtful consideration may I say that the problem is an 
important one, and has been gradually forcing itself upon 
us, until many supervisors and teachers, formerly averse to 
rote singing in our public schools, are strong advocates 
of it. During my long experience as a teacher I have 
never entertained but one opinion, and my faith grows 
stronger as the years pass by. 

All agree that the first object in view should be to create 
and cultivate in the child a true love for music, to develop 
first the emotional faculties, then the perceptive, both of 
which precede the development of the reasoning faculties, 
and last but not least to stimulate patriotism and 
for our country which will go far toward making our chil 
The precious seeds of patri- 


love 


dren good and loyal citizens. 
otism should be sown early. 

The question now arises, how and through what channel 
can this first and important object be accomplished. The 
answer is, by rote singing. The speaking voice should by 
no means be neglected, otherwise the singing voice must 
remain more or less deficient. It is here where vocal 
music and the general speech of the child correlate. No 
teacher should allow her pupils to speak in a harsh and 
unnatural tone of voice. Should not our principals also 
realize the value of this suggestion? 

Miss Louise Shumway, in her prize essay, read at Mar- 
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tha’s Vineyard, said: “The presentation of staff notation 
to the child for from one to two years of its first school 
life is unpedagogical.”” Admitting this to be true, say for 
the first school year (and I fully indorse this position), 
what should be done during the first year or even more? 

If enough can be suggested, and that, too, of far greater 
importance than staff notation, then the essayist’s theory 
is correct. 

Permit me to suggest the course to be pursued. Ac- 
cording to logical and pedagogical princinles, speech first, 


then the signs of speech; tones first, then the signs of 
tones; songs first, then the signs of songs; the scale first, 
then the signs of the scale. Example then precept—in 


other words, “the thing before the sign of the thing.” 
In accordance with these principles teach in connection 
with rote songs the major scale, as a little tune by rote, 


Every teacher should use a pitch-pipe. 


by 
ear. 

We hardly deem it necessary to suggest any fixed course 
to be followed in teaching the scale. It is not a question 
It is a thing to do, and should 
it easy 


leave 


of theory, but of practice 
be thoroughly done. 
task, 


out of the question the monotone singers. 


To some persons seems an 


but I beg leave to differ with such, even if we 
thing, but 
It is a 
children 


What a class may do or seem to do is one 
each child can do individually is another 
of the 


singing cuts an 


what 
surprising fact that a very large per cent 


who attend the kindergarten, where some 


important figure, cannot sing this simple scale when they 


enter our primary schools 


I mean simply by rote, by ear, which should precede 


the use of any signs whatever. Teaching the scale by 
the use of blocks will not assist the ear. Numbers upon 
the scale ladder, nor notes upon the staff, nor pictures of 


birds of different colors representing the scale (which may 


please the eye for the time being), none of these devices 
assist the ear. The ear was made for sound, and can be 
best cultivated by song singing interspersed with scale 
practice, and vice versa Song singing alone will not 
suffice. The scale! the scale! it must be learned ascend 
ing and descending before interval practice begins. It is 
the pivot upon which future sucess must turn Every 
teacher should keep a correct list of the cmildren who are 
monotone singers, also of those who can sing five tones 
more or less and of those who have learned the entire 
scale, and should (when promotions are made) furnish 
the teachers above with the names of these pupils. This 


process should be continued from class to class, through 


all the primary grades. If this is done in other branches 


of study why not in music? 


What kind of songs should be taught? Nature songs, 
songs applicable to the four seasons as they come and 
go, songs of our country and its fiag, devotional songs, 
Christmas songs, &c., partly for pleasure and recreation 
and partly for melody, rhythm and poetry 

Rote singing (as a means to an end) may be likened 


to the straight and narrow path leading on up to higher 
be relation 


that memory 


musical culture. It may said to bear the same 


recitations bear to literary 
pl 
perceptive 


to musical culture 
both of 
appeal strongly 


impressions and 
the child, 
reasoning 


which create asant 


to the 


culture, 


faculties of 


and this, too, without calling into play the 


faculties 
made by some 
not all 


If this objection 


Objections to rote singing have been 


supervisors of music because our teachers are 


competent to teach the songs artistically 
the churches of the 
Artistic effects, 
qua non” 


valid congregational singing in all 
to 


be 


land would have be abandoned in 


“sine 
the 


either case, are by no means the 
Until all able to 
must accept the lower one within our reach 


higher standard we 
We 
keep close to the children, but just far enough above them 
The 


acorns to-day 


we are reach 


should 


to make it possible to lead them up to us. teacher 


would teach children as little and as 


who 
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tall oaks to-morrow will fail in her work in any branch 
of study. 

Children are like clay in the hands of the potter, ready 
to be molded into whatever form the teacher wills. 

Next to the parents stands the teacher in the estimation 
of the child. 

Then how necessary is the selection of good (not 
trashy) songs—songs within the compass of the children’s 
voices, songs worth the learning, and the best poetry, 
simple enough for the children to appreciate and enjoy. 

With this equipment we are ready to begin the primary 
work in earnest. Let these important points be ever borne 
in mind, that at the start smooth and pleasant tones must 
be secured and a free action of the mouth and lips. In- 
correct pronunciation should be carefully guarded against 
and distinct articulation should receive its share of atten 
tion, for here is where vocal music and reading correlate. Ili 
the suggestions above mentioned are borne in mind by our 
teachers during the introductory period of song singing 
and scale practice the time would be most profitably spent, 
and without injury to the voices, and we should escape 
the criticism that the singing in our schools is to harsh 
and noisy. Little by little this can be done. The children 
of the kindergarten could acomplish not a little in this 
direction if, in addition to what has heretofore been done, 
they were taught to sing the scale by numbers, and other 
wise, before entering the primary school. This slight 
deviation from the regular routine work would prove of 
great assistance to the primary teachers and would serve 
as the connecting link in music between the kindergarten 
and the primary schools 

Simplicity has been and still is almost entirely ignored 
in the selection of songs for the children rhe poetry 
especially contains many words not only too difficult to 
In deal 


ing with children let us not attach too much importanc« 


pronounce, but far above their comprehension 


to the word “classical.” In so far as classical means good 


I accept the term \re we expected to thrust upon the 
children (at once) the poems of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Tennyson, Scott, Gray and Milton; or the music of 


Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Handel, Wagner 
and others, or may we be allowed a reasonable length of 
time in which to draw the children of our schools up to 
an appreciation of the music of these great masters? Did 
not our great painters first sketch and daub, and then 
patiently toil on until they reached the higher forms, in- 
cluding lights and shades? Is not simplicity at the base 
of every branch of study taught in our public o1 
private schools? Is music the exception? May it not be 
possible that in this day of boasted progress the tendency 
in every branch of study is toward a showy smattering 
f many things at the expense of those branches which 
will be of the greatest value to the greatest number in 
after life? 

We should not forget that the average school life of 
the children in the public schools of any city is only about 
five years. 

Second—Interval work in its simplest form should fol- 
low rote singing and scale practice, all of which should 
precede staff notation The mastery of intervals is of 
great importance and should not be too long delayed 
Thus far the ear has been called into the action; now the 
eye and the ear may assist each other in the work by the 
introduction of the scale ladder. If the scale ladder is 
used J insist that the intervals taught upon the lad 
der be reviewed by dictation. The teacher should dictate 
the numbers and require the children to respond with the 
corresponding syllables I do not trust to the ladder 
alone. In all regular scale practice I insist upon the use 
of other than the syllabic names, viz., “no,” “la,” “loo,” 
&c., and occasionally the number names in order to 
establish a close relationship between them and the syl- 
labic names. 

Children can be taught during the first year to recognize 
any tone of the major scale regardless of the name applied, 
provided that staff notation be excluded as it should be 

This assertion is not based upon theory but upon ob 
servation and practice. One of the most interesting phases 
in the whole gamut of instruction is the development of 
tone perception in the child, the ability to think the differ 
ent tones of the scale corresponding to the numbers, and 
especially so when the class is able to recognize the tones 
by other than the syllabic names 

Thinking in tones! In order to think in tones we must 
know the tones. Before thinking in words we must know 
the words. How can the child think in sentences unless he 
knows the words of which they are composed? How can 
the child think a little song made from the tones of the 
major scale unless he knows the scale? Do we—can we 
realize how much it means to the child when he comes to 
know the scale; know it as a whole; know each tone in 
relation to the next; know each tone in relation to every 
other? And yet melody is the life-blood of music. It sug- 
gests accent. It is the stepping stone to rhythm, and 
sooner or later allies itself with harmony. So it is through 
rote singing that we educate the taste which leads up to a 
proper expression of the sentiment contained in the song 
Indeed, the practice which the younger pupils get in rote 


singing naturally tends toward a more musical rendering 
of the exercises which come after. Musicians may advance 
their theories pro and con, but no amount of knowledge 
can possibly take the place of actual experience in the 
school room with the children. The teacher who knows 
the children best knows what they can and ought to do 
Experience is the greatest teacher. 

Third—Time and tune lessons consisting of exercises 
and simple songs with words attached should now be in 
troduced. The children should sing these first by the 
different singing names before suggested before attaching 
the words. I write all these lessons in figures, using no 
staff, as at this early stage of the work the numbers im 
f the children th 


press most vividly upon the minds « 
different tones of the scale represented. Furthermore, 
these simple lessons afford relief from the monotony aris 
ing from the practice in interval work, and through them 
they learn something of sections, phrases and periods, 
which call into greater action the perceptive faculties. It 
is simply a continuation of interval study written in 
rhythmic and melodic form. It is the “tonic sol fa” sys 
tem, employing numbers instead of the letters D, R, M, F, 
&c. The tie is used under two or more like figures to 
represent tones two or more beats long. I use no signs to 
be discarded hereafter 

This last work leads directly up to staff notation, and ii 
all of the work as outlined for the first year or more bi 
thoroughly done there would be no place for staff nota 
tion. It is safe to assert that the work of the first and 
second years is not as thoroughly done as it should be in 
our public schools. Are we not in too much of a hurry? 

I am convinced that nothing is gained by beginning staff 
notation until the age of ten years. The children begin 
ning at ten will outstrip those beginning at eight or nine 
Let us not be deceived by mere showy mechanical prox 
esses arising from a premature introduction of staff nota 
tion 

It will be readily seen that although I have pointed out 
otther work necessary to be done in connection with rote 
singing my voice is still for songs, and enough of them, 
and as well taught as possible Let the children of the 
Let the chil 
What a sad 


blow to deprive the children of the lower grades of the 


first and second year sing and enjoy them 
dren of the third and fourth year enjoy them 


rote songs! Who can rightly estimate the influence of 


song upon our children? Teachers and supervisors alike 
cannot but see the pleasure and happiness which spring 
out of song. Before closing this first part of my subject 
allow me to quote briefly from the School Music Journal of 
last March: “Mr 
York city, will give the subject of music a thorough inter 
All instruction is to be based on and grow out 


Damrosch, director of music, New 


pretation 
of song, and the idea of beauty is never to be lost sight of 
in teaching. The same principle of beauty is to be in 
sisted upon in the selection of poems to be used. Great 
care also is to be taken of the voice, that the singing shall 
be sweet, agreeable and expressive.” I am glad to find 
that my position is so strongly and ably indorsed. Here 
ends the discussion of the first part of my subject, which 
is not based upon theory but upon practice. Theory in 
its place is good; practice is better; good teaching th 
sine qua non 

Introductory to the discusion of the last part of the sub 
ject, viz. “Then What?” which covers the entire work oi 
staff notation, the ultimate object of which is to secure 
good sight singing in our public schools 

I quote a few extracts from a paper read before the 
Normal Music Teachers’ Association, at Boston, by M. L 
Hawley, superintendent of Gloucester, Mass. He said 

“Finding that the progress of pupils in music reading did 
not compare favorably with their progress in other 
branches, I was anxious to find the cause 

“Listening to the catechism of the children on the per- 
plexities and mysteries of the staff notation as generally 
taught, I reluctantly came to the conclusion that music 
could not be successfully taught in the schools without 
encroaching too much on the time required for other 
branches. If it had dawned upon me that it is neither 
necessary nor wise to teach it as a science, that children 
can learn to sing by singing, just as they learn their 
mother tongue, I should have come doubtless to another 
conclusion. If the difficulties which perplex even maturer 
minds are simplified or kept out of sight our children can 
l.arn to read music as readily as they learn other branches 
of study 

The pupils of the higher grades could sing by rote after 
having learned the names of the syllables in the particular 
piece studied, but their knowledge of tones depended upon 
their ability to apply the syllables. Singing by syllables | 
believe does not mean that one can read music at sight. 
Considerable time was spent by the pupils in learning 
definitions, which should have been devoted to practice in 
singing. It matters little whether children can explain 
the transposition of the scales, &c., or not, but it is of 
great importance that they be able to pass readily from one 
key to another in singing.” 

And here let me ask, where is the teacher in this day of 
progress worthy of the name who will defend that ancient 


and illogical system of teaching our children their A, B, 
C’s, then the A, B, Ab’s, then the more advanced com 
“butler,” &c., 
forming sentences, lest by chance an idea might creep in, 


binations of ‘baker” and and lastly, when 
they were put into the strait ,jjacket of punctuation marks 
counting one for the comma, two for the semi-colon and 
four for the period; practicing upon the rising and falling 
inflections, accent and emphasis without one thought of 
the meaning of all this conglomeration of words and 


mechanical appliances? 


Like methods of teaching music in our public or private 
schools should not be tolerated in this day of vaunted 
progtess 

It will be readily seen that the topic now under consider 
ation affords ample scope for suggestions and discussion 
It is my purpose to point out as briefly as possible not 
only things which should be done in order to hasten the 
desired results, but to suggest some of the things that 
should be left undone 

It is said that “time is money.” 

During the thirty-five years of my service as teacher and 
supervisor of music in the public schools many changes 


and reforms have taken place in the method of teaching 


not only in the department of music but in all other 
branches taught. I venture to say that there is still ample 
room for improvement all along the line, and that the one 
great obstacle in the way of securing the desired results 
is that we kill time over this, that and the other theory 
at the expense of practice. Practice should precede theory 
Theory taught abstractly is unpedagogical. We cannot 
afford to waste valuable time upon any theory that will 
not essentially contribute toward making the children 
singers and in due time readers of music 

rheory should be taught only in close connection with 
practice Memorizing definitions and answers to que 
tions apart from practical illustration is a waste of time 
Let the pupils see and feel the difference between an an 
dante-slow movement and an allegro-fast movement ly 
actual practice and they will not easily forget the meaning 
of these words 

Dr. Lowell Mason sounded the keynote when he said 
Che best way to learn to sing is to sing.” 

Unfortunately education among us consists too much in 
telling and not in training, said Horace Mann 

Che mere peddling out of facts is one thing, teaching them 


1 


is quite another. Discard all parrot-like methods of teach 


ing Accumulation of facts is not education; only that 
knowledge which our pupils gain and which becomes 


their own by appropriation (practical application) is con 
ducive to mental growth Let us avoid all mechanical 
appliances which do not incite to self-activity; only this 
can be called good teaching, regardless of the branch 
taught. The inductive method of teaching music in our 
niddle and higher grades will insure success in the im 
portant work of ready sight singing. It is the “e-duco” 


process opposed to the telling or cramming process 


Right here is where I beg leave (to a certain extent) to 
cut loose from some of the old stereotyped (but not yet 
discarded) methods of teaching I believe the syllabic 
names have come to stay, especially for the masses. They 
may be made the basis of our work, a stepping stone, as 


far as may seem necessary, but they do not cover the en 
tire ground. Singing by the syllables only is not singing 
at sight, in the true sense of the word. It is in fact only a 
plausible attempt to do so Ve should employ othe 
names at the start and thus avoid being absolutely tied 
down to the syllabic names Che time will come in the 


yf every singer when names heretofore applied 


expe rience 
to notes must necessarily give place to words. Here the 
true test presents itself The breach between them and 
the syllabic names is too great The occasional use of 
other names will lessen the breach and greatly decreas« 
the difficulty of passing directly from the syllables to the 
words 

No matter if the process be slow at first, the foundation 
stones would be sure and steadfast, and eventually good 
sight singing would be the rule and not the exception 
and the task which now seems a difficult one would become 
comparatively easy I am sorry to admit that at present 
the exception overshadows the rule in very many of our 
schools 


The question now arises why so few readers of musik 
] ) 


at sight? Answer: Too much theory at the expense of 
practice I recognize fully the value ol theory, but am 
opposed to the way in which it is taught and the unneces 
sary prominence given it by many teachers. If the method 
of teaching is correct, the cramming process will soon di 
out, as it should, and definitions will die with it The 


method of teaching by induction should prevail, and muc! 


that is now taught through the telling process should 
come to the pupil through his own observation, practice 


and self-activity 


Dr. W. T. Harris says: Inasmuch as the child c 
active and grows only through the exercise of self-activity 
education consists entirely in’ leading the cl ld to what 
develops this power of doing Any help that does not 


help the pupil to help himself is excessive 
(To be continued.) 
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LEO XIII. AND THE FUTURE POPE. 


HE Vatican asserts that 
the illness of the Pope 
is transitory and unim- 
portant, but in spite of this 
denial his death is (at 
the time this is written) 
momentarily expected, and 
throughout the Catholic 
world there is discussion 
as to his probable suc- 
cessor. 

It may be taken for 
granted that the next Pope 
will be an Italian. The 
Cardinal Galimberti, who 
died a few years ago, was 
looked upon at one time 
as the successor of: Leo 
XIII., and backed, as he 
was, by Prussia, Austria 
and _ political Italy, he 
might have been elected. 
lortunately his death prevented this catastrophe; it would have pleased 
few Catholics to have seen this tool of the Triple Alliance in the chair of 
Saint Peter. 

Twenty years have passed since that stormy session that resulted in the 
election of Leo XIII. 
had put in the hands of a commission of prelates his political will and testa- 
ment, in which he had designated as his successor the Cardinal Monoco la 
Valletta. To-day it is said that the name of the gentle Cardinal Rampolla 
has been inserted instead. 





When in 1893 the Pope was ill, it was said that he 


Of course the Pope does not select his suc- 
cessor. This is the privilege of the cardinals, assembled in conclave. Yet 
the counsel of a dying Pope has always had great weight. 

The venerable Cardinal Rampolla is the Father Joseph of Leo XIII. 
He is 


A few years ago he was thus de- 


For many years he has been his confidant and incorruptible adviser. 
a gentle old man of seventy, pious, wise. 
scribed by one who knew him well: 
What inarks out Cardinal Rampolla is 
his lack of personality; he is like those 
sweet, proud, mystical faces of the mid- 
dle ages which adorn the stained glass 


‘Cardinal Masrano RRmpolla-- 


windows of monasteries with their as- 
cetic features. A mystic belonging to 
the class of men who devote themselves, 
performing his diplomatic duty as he 
would a priestly service, out of a sense 
of duty, out of affectionate submission 
to the Pope, the Secretary of State has 
hardly any will of his own; he effaces 
himself behind the tall figure of Leo 
XIII. But the more attached he is to 
the Pontiff, the more inflexible and im- 
movable he is in his perseverance and 
knightly service. He says to all those 
who wish to deceive and fight against 
the Pope, “You cannot pass here.” In- 
trigues and attacks have no effect on 
him; he has made of his breast a bronze 
breastplate for all the great ideas of Leo 
XIII.; democracy, the social question, 
American policy, the union of the 
Churches, the instructions to the French 
people, the hostility to the Triple Al- 








liance, and the rejection of all arrangements invented to keep the monarchy 
forever encamped at the gates of the Vatican. 

Feeble and naif, his critics call him; it may be the truth lies midway be- 
tween the two opinions. At all events he will be the candidate of the Italian 
party—that party which fails to discern why the Protestants of Prussia 
and the anti-clericals of the Triple Alliance should name the successor of 
Leo XIII. 

One thing is certain. 
Leo XIII. as a statesman. Perhaps it were as well to say, as a politician. 
The Pope who held his own against the intrigues of Bismarck, who de- 


Of the candidates named not one is the peer of 


feated the plot of French Republicans and outwitted the old statesmen of 
Italy, had one of the shrewdest political minds of the century. For the 
honor, as for the security of the Catholic Church, his successor must be 
one who can carry on his reign, his ideals, his methods of action. The 
Church is divorced from the State. It will always be the glory of Leo 
XIII. that he made this divorce 
throne. 

“Christianity,” said De Tocqueville, the historian of democracy in the 
United States, “is a liv- 
ing being whom they 
tried to tie to 
corpses; cut the bonds 
that restrain it and it 
will rise again.” 

These were the bonds 
that Leo XIII. cut. He 
prepared the way for the 
new democratic Church 


that he separated the altar and the 


“The Fope 
i 
in the Privat 
Sarden a 
c 


have 





—a church able to meet 
the needs of the new 
century. 

Can the venerable and 
gentle Cardinal Ram- 
polla carry on his work? 


i fgra theatres in Italy 

are all busily en- 
gaged in preparations 
for the coming musical 
season. There is no 
longer any doubt about 
the opening of the Scala 
in Milan. There will, it 
is said, be much rivalry 
between this theatre and 
the Theatre-Lyrique-In- 
ternational. Among the 
artists already engaged for the Scala are: De Marchi and De Lucia (tenors), 
Antonio Scotti and Battistini (baritones), Mesdames Darclee, Angelica 
Pandolfini and Degli Abbati. 
The repertory is not definitely decided, but among other works will be pre- 
sented “Les Maitres Chanteur,” “Don Juan,” “Les Huguenots,” “Falstaff,” 
and the new opera of Mascagni, “Iris.’”” There is also talk of a new ballet 
by Manzotti, with music by Romualdo Marceno. 
that M. Sonzogno is not idle at the Lyrique, which is to remain open all the 
year. The campaign begins in the fall with “l’Arlesliana,” by Cilea, fol- 
lowed by the “Sapho” of Massenet, which will be sung by Gemma Bellinci- 
oni. Following will be heard “Fedora,” the new opera of Umberto Gior- 
dino, the successful author of “André Chenier.” M. Nardis’ “Stella,” 
which is new to Milan, will follow later in the season. In addition to “La 
Bohéme” of Leoncavallo, M. Sonzogno also expects to present “La Fine de 
Mozart,” by Marco Anzoletti, and “Il Violinaio di Cremona,” by Giannetti. 
Milan has certainly nothing to complain of this season. 


The leader of the orchestra will be Toscanini. 


It goes without saying 
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ART AND DRAMA. ii 





: The Playgoer. . 


ie 


A FEW months ago, in reply to a correspondent, I gave a list of what may 
be called Utopian books—books in which the authors, either in the way 
of the ideal, or by way of satire, pictured a new and different state of society 





Peer SS 





\mong them I mentioned Cyrano de Bergerac’s “Histoire des Etats de 
la Lune,” wherein he discovered people with whom it is the rule that 
parents should obey their children. 

Since then M. Rostand has made Cyrano the hero of a play that is to be 
played at us by Richard. Mansfield—an ill-tempered beggar, but a service- 
able actor. 


-_? » 


A notable man, this Cyrano. Somehow or other he has never taken his 
proper place in literature. The “professors’—those pests of literature—have 
set him down as a man of no account. He was a swaggering blade, and 
the “professors,” who are (like the conies) feeble folk, do not love the 
swaggering blades. Pray, what should a professor-—one of the Branded 
Matthews of literature—going about with an umbrella under his arm and 
dandruff on his coat-collar, make of my brave Cyrano’s lunar gypsying? 

To the scribes foolishness; it is written. 

How much Moliére owed to Cyrano has often been told. The great 
dramatist fairly eviscerated the “Pédant Joué.” But then Moliére, like 
Shakespeare and Richard Harding Davis and Autolycus, had an easeful 


way of pilfering his fellow-wits. 


Cyrano’s fate was a trifle hard. His own generation did not appreciate 
him; later generations forgot him. 

In his own day the great Tallemant des Reaux wrote of him: “A fool 
named Cyrano made a play entitled “La Mort d’Agrippine,” in which 
Sejanus said horrible things against the gods. The piece was a true gali- 
mathias.” 

Sercy, who printed the play, said to Boisrobert that he had sold out the 
entire edition in no time 

“T’m astonished,” said Boisrobert. 

“Ah! monsieur,” said the publisher, “but there are such pretty impieties 
in it!” 

’Twas well said of the publisher. 

Des Reaux was merely brutal, but Boileau laid on the branding-iron 
with the deft and effective touch of the artist in obliquy: 


J’aime mieux Bergerac et sa burlesque audac« 
Que le vers ou Moin se morfond et nous glace 
Who was Motin? 
Upon my word I do not know. 
But there he lies, like a fly in amber, or like Dennis, embalmed forever 
in Pope’s “Dunciad.” 


* * * 


So much for Cyrano’s literary qualities. As for the man himself, permit 
me to draw his picture out of d’Assoucy: 

“Bergerac was neither of the nature of the Laplanders, nor of that of 
the giants; his head was almost widowed of hairs, so that one could have 
counted them ten feet away. His eyes were lost under huge brows; his 
nose, big at the root and bent down, was like that of those green and yellow 
babblers (parrots) they bring us from America. His legs, at odds with his 
body, looked like spindles. His stomach was a copy of the Zsopic paunch. 
It is not true that our author was slovenly; but it is true that his shoes 
loved much Madame la Boue; they almost never shook her.” 

You see, Mr. R. Mansfield? 

And will you give us such a Cyrano, parrot-beak, AZsop paunch, huge 
eyebrows, bald head, spindle legs and dirty shoes? I give you my word that 
Coquelin did not give us this picture, nor my brave Bruxellois player, who 
did much better with the role. 


Fe 


In my youth I was told that Cyrano was a Gascon. "Twas a mere joke; 
T did not understand. He was born in Paris. The history is extant; it is 
written in choice Latin. 

Savinien de Cyrano was baptized in Paris, in the parish of Saint-Sauveur 
He was the fifth son of Abel de Cyrano, lord of Mauviéres and of the 
damoiselle Espérance Bellanger, who, when in 1612 they were married, 
dwelt two steps from the house where Moliére was born. Cyrano’s life was 
short and merry. He came honestly by his baldness. After a rough educa- 
tion in the classics at the hands of a country priest, he was entered in the 
College de Bauvais in Paris. “At nineteen he enrolled himself in the cadets 
of the regiment of the Guards, most of whom were Gascons. From this 


time (by way of Gasconade, I daresay) he called himself Cyrano-Bergerac 
Even so Galloon calls himself Le Gallienne—the snob! 


* 


x . 


Cyrano took part in the campaign against the Germans at Mouzon, 
where he was wounded by a musket ball, and in the siege of Arras, where he 
got a sword thrust in the neck. Thereupon he left the service and turned 
man of letters. 

He was a quarrelsome fellow 

(Mr. Mansfield will play the part well.) 

A quarrelsome fellow, he was at odds with most of his confréres, fight 
ing frequent duels. He even fought the monkey of Brioche—so hot his 
blood ran. 

At last he became secretary to the Duc d’Arpajon. His life was merry, 
for he emptied many bottles. One night as he was reeling home a stick of 
wood dropped from a window, fell upon his skull and cracked it. He 
lingered a while and died (1655), “after having been reconciled to God by 
the ministrations of Mother Catherine de Cyrano (Marguerite de Jesus), 


prioress of the Filles de la Croix,” who buried him in her convent, Rue de 
Charonne. 
s 7s 
He was thirty-six years of age. The “Pedant Joué” had been a success 


ten years after his death they were still issuing editions of it. His fantastic 
voyages inspired Voltaire and furnished Dean Swift a model for his “Gul 
liver’s Travels.” His “Lettres” is one of the most curious books of the 
seventeenth century. It is a mixture of wit, philosophy and satire in prose 
and verse. 


* * * 


“Majesty,” Miss Tompkins’ romance of royal love-making and mascu 
line sword-play, has been adapted for the stage by J. I. C. Clarke. There is 
good dramatic stuff in the novel; Mr. Clarke is an accomplished maker of 
plays; the result should be satisfactory 


* 


* * 


In Sarah Bernhardt’s thin days someone (I know not who) loved her, 
and said exquisitely: “She is the skeleton of the Three Graces.” 


x * 


Madrid has lost the director of the National Library by the death of 
Manuel Tamayo y Baus, who was also noted as one of the best dramatists 
of contemporary Spain. Many of his plays have been translated into for 
eign languages. He was also secretary of the Academy of Spain 


> 


* 7 


Managers Lederer and McLellan have perfected their arrangements for 
their foreign “Belle of New York” companies. The Continental company 
will open at Hamburg and visit Berlin and Vienna. The London com 
pany will cross the Channel and play in Paris. The Red, White and Blue 
companies will divide the English provinces between them. The Colonial 
company, which has already sailed from Southampton, will play at Cape 
Town and Johannesburg, and later in the principal cities of Australia. 

e * 

Rudolph Aronson has just completed arrangements with Charles A. E 
Harriss, manager of Dan Godfrey’s British Guards Band, for an American 
tour by that famous organization during the coming season under the joint 
direction of the gentlemen named The brief engagement of the band in 
New York early last month, during extremely hot weather and at an un 
seasonable time for concerts, was an overwhelming success, a veritable tri- 
umph, indeed, for the world-famed bandmaster, who received the warmest 
praise from both press and public for the magnificent work of his organ- 
ization. The coming tour, which will be in the nature of a farewell for Mr 
Godfrey, will open in New York the latter part of October, thence to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Boston. In the latter city the 
band will participate in a Peace Festival, which will recall in a mesure the 
triumphs of Mr. Godfrey and his Grenadier Guards Band in that city in 
1872, where they were such a prominent feature in the World’s Peace 
Jubilee, which the late P. S. Gilmore conducted at that time. After this en- 
gagement the principal cities will be visited West to San Francisco, no 
return visits being booked for any city, and the American tour will close 
on the Pacific Coast, after which the band sails for Australia and other 
portions of the British Empire in the far East 


* * * 


The city of Neuchatel has just celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
canton of Neuchatel and its union with the Helvic confederation. On this 


occasion was presented for the first time on the border of on e most 
picturesque of the Swiss lakes a musical drama entitled “Neuchatel Suiss¢ 
It is perhaps needless to state that this production met with st un 


qualified success Properly speaking, the drama was notl ing more than a 
historical review, with a musical prologue and twelve tableaux in dialogue 
illustrating the most important events in the history of the country from the 








it 
battle of St. Jacques (1444) down to the present day. Philippe Godet drew 
largely on the local chronicals for his materials, and among others the 
chapter on the “Chanoines,” which inspired Michelet. Both the author 
and composer, M. Lauber, received an ovation. The five representations 


of this play did not cost less than 200,000 francs. 


” ee 
The statue of the celebrated violinist Henri Vieuxtemps will be unveiled 
in the Place du Congres at Vervier on September 25 next. The program 
for the occasion is nearly complete. A great concert will be given at the 
theatre by the four distinguished Belgian artists: Madame Heglon, Marsick, 
Ysaye and César Thomson. There will also be the execution of a hymn 
by Vieuxtemps, for which suitable words have been adapted, by the four 
musical societies of Verviers: L’Emulation, la Concorde, l’Orpheon and the 
Cercle de Vieuxtemps. 
x” > 
Vienna is about to have a new theatre, which is to be called “The Theatre 
of the Jubilee of the Emperor.” It is to be opened on December 2 next, 
which is the fiftieth anniversary of the crowning of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. The building is not yet finished, but the staff is complete. The 
management has already received more than 200 new plays, the authors all 
being anxious to present their pieces, especially for the opening per- 
formance. This theatre will produce operettas and vaudeville, and has en- 
gaged Paul Mestrozi, who is very well known in Vienna, as the leader of 
the orchestra. 


es * 


It is also proposed to build a “Free Theatre” in Vienna; but the project 
is not yet very far advanced. It is therefore not possible to speak with 
much authority on the subject. It may be said, however, that should such 


a theatre be started in Vienna, it would be most judiciously handled. 
ides 


Johann Strauss recently started a cor petition for the scenario of a ballet, 
which he desires to write for the Imperial Opera of Vienna, the result of 
which has been the arrival of over 800 manuscripts at his pretty villa of 
d’Ischl, where he passes the summer. The subjects of these scenarios are 
naturally variegated. The period of the exploits of the brave Ulysses figures 
conspicuously among the number, which fact seems to accentuate the great 
impression that the “Odyssée of Bungert” obtained from its German en- 
vironment. 

At present writing, however, Strauss has made no choice of a scenario 
for his ballet. It seems that the avalanche of manuscripts that have de- 
scended on him makes for perplexity. 

e * ¢ 

Popular theatres are constantly growing in favor in Austria. Following 
Bohemia and the Tyrol, Carinthia has now inaugurated a theatre of the 
Oberammergau type. The representations take place in the pretty little 
village of Villach. While religious plays have become popular in many of 
these villages, the “Passion of Oberammergau” is still the most celebrated. 
The theatre of Villach intends to revive all the ancient costumes and music 
The first two representations have unquestionably made a great impression. 
It remains to be seen if the foreign element will interest itself in the enter- 
prise. It is well known that the theatre of Oberammergau is only open 
every ten years (the next representation taking place in the year 1goo), and it 
is also an established fact that such an enormous throng of people from all 
parts of the globe attend that there is a fortune in it for the little Bavarian 


ae 


province. 





AURENCE HUTTON has retired from the editorial staff of Harper's 

Magazine. \t was his business to puff the Harper publications in the back 
of the magazine, and he puffed loyally, hotly and incessantly. He has been 
succeeded by John Kendrick Bangs, the Yonkers poet. 


ZANGWILL—his Christian name, as he once said, is Israel—is on the 

* Lucania bound for these shores. We welcome the most illustrious 

Jewish novelist since Disraeli with unfeigned pleasure. Mr. Zangwill is the 
best man of letters England has sent us in many a day. 

He will make amends for that sappy and hirsute nonentity, Mr. Le Gal- 


liene, alias Galloon. 


AT VERSAILLES. 


S O, wander through Versailles, my dear, 
Under dipped trees and autumn skies 

The powdered ghosts walk with us; hear 
The ghostly kisses, vows and sighs. 


See, dear, the ruined leaves are dead, 
Blown down the alleys; love dies soon— 
What is there left when all is said? 
Dead kisses and the ironic moon. 
VANCE THOMPSON. 


ART AND DRAMA. 


THE MOROCCO OF EUROPE. 


A STOUT old man, ventripotent, good- 
natured, with a big, drooping, gray 
mustache; it was Castelar, poet, critic, 
orator, statesman, revolutionist, journalist. 
And he said: “Spain is passing out of the 
shadow of her history. Don Quixote 
has wearied of his old illusions. He is 
giving ear to the practical proverbs of that 
modernist, Sancho Panza.” 

He pictured a new Spain, industrious and 
industrial, liberal, enlightened and strong. 
This was two years ago. To-day not even 

Castelar hopes. Spain’s place among the 
nations is that of Egypt or Turkey. The 
French revolution did not cross the Pyre- 
nees. Spain is the one nation of Europe 
A good case, I think, might be made 





untouched by the great modern idea. 
out for the contention that Spain is not a part of Europe at all. The Strait 
of Gibraltar is but a geographical accident and Africa stretches away to the 
foot of the Pyrenees. The soil is African—these deserts of La Mancha and 
Castile, burned by an African sun. The Spanish poets, like the Arabs, 
sing their strophes not to flowers and birds, but to water—so rare it is and 
precious—the fountains of Alcazar, the pools wherein Maria Padilla dipped 
her shining body. And this half-African race has preserved the civilization 
of the East. The difference between the Spaniard and the Moor is largely 
one of religion. Spain is Morocco—plus the Catholic Church. Moham- 
medanism dragged the Moors down into semi-barbarism; the Catholic 
Church, as long as it was a power, kept Spain in the ranks of civilized 
nations. 

Until 1835 the monks and priests formed the ruling class in Spain. 
Their government over the peasantry was almost African in its patriarchal 
authority. Then radicalism 
broke out. The monasteries 
were pillaged and destroyed. 
The peasants were left with- 
out pastors or masters. They 
were ignorant as their cous- 
ins in Morocco. Of the re- 
cruits from Andalusia last year 
not 14 per cent. knew how to 
read. This masterless, ig- 
norant mob, as fit for free- 
dom as a Coomassie black, 
was made the “sovereign 
people.” It elected its depu- 
ties. It became, naturally 
enough, the prey of dema- 
gogues and politicians. To- 
day it is rotten with anarchy 
Only a few years ago Xerez, 
a city of 60,000 inhabitants, 
was invaded by a ragged 
army of thousands of anar- 
chists, who marched down 





upon it from the Sierras. 
The chief defect of Span- 
ish, as of every Oriental 
civilization, is that there is no middle class. There is high and there is low, 
It is through the middle classes, as Goldsmith 


CASTELAR 


but there is no mean. 
pointed out, that all progress is made. They are the pickets and vanguard 
of civilization. In Spain there is no buffer between high and low. The 
only way the ignorant peasant or city helot sees of bettering his condition 
is by suppressing the rich and blowing up the banks and churches. It is 
the barbarous logic of dynamite. 

Spain in the days of her greatness was Catholic Spain. 
was the State—was everything, exactly as in the Mohammedan lands of 
Her government was better than that of Morocco by 


The Church 


Asia and Africa. 
just so much as is Catholicism superior to Mohammedanism. The Inqui- 
sition? The auto-da-fés? They were due to no dogma of the church; they 
were carried on, often in spite of the Pope, always against the sentiment of 
the Church. It was to Rome that the Jews, who escaped the Inquisition, 
fled. All this was no more than native Spanish lust for blood—the racial 
cruelty of the African race. Now that the rule of the Church is a thing of 
the past in Spain, the Spaniards still take their pleasure in blood. In the 
last Carlist war there was open butchery of women and children—by the 
What is the history of Cuba? What of the tortures of 
And the dainty dames who, in default of heretics, content 


“Liberals!” 
Montjuich? 
themselves with the bull fights? 

A pretty people, upon my word; but the Church has nothing to do 
with it. 

It is against the spirit of the age that the Church should override the 
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State. The Zeitgeist has declared for self-government. But Spain does not 
belong to this age. Not even a Celtic infusion, not even Catholicism could 
bring her into touch with the present. At bottom these Spaniards are still 
Arabs of the timeless East. They have a parliament—a monstrous bur- 
lesque of a free legislature. And they are governed by an irresponsible 
dictator. Spain is ruled neither by the King nor by the Cortes. It is ruled 
by a Prime Minister, who has absolute power. He convokes Parliament 
or not as he pleases. He is indifferent to public opinion. Universal suffrage 
has no terrors for him, for universal suffrage in Spain is a farce. He is 
responsible only to the other placemen—the bureaucrats, who made and 
can unmake him. 

Is there a way out? 

Castelar, that old Republican, dreams of a Republic. There are many 
of his mind, and they are Republicans mainly because they see that the 
King has not power enough; they are Republicans because they want a 
President, responsible for his acts, and therefore more free and more power- 
ful than a constitutional king. In a word, they are seeking a strong govern- 
ment, something to take the place of the dethroned Church. The fallacy 
lies in attempting to found this government upon universal suffrage. 

Tis a cruel race, apathetic, ignorant, incompetent in civilization. Once 
this blind force was roused and directed by the Church and Spain was great. 
Now there is no hand on the rudder. Left to herself, Spain drifts water- 
logged and rotten, her scurvy-stricken crew in mutiny. 

Do you see any way out? Is there any tyranny to-day strong enough to 
rejuvenate this vain, dull, cruel, rotting race? Is there any power strong 
enough to force her into the ranks of modern civilization? This helot of 
nations, plundered by placemen, scrofulous with anarchy and poverty and 
ignorance! Is it her destiny to become the Morocco of Europe? 

I can see only one hope for Spain—a hope that means her dissolution- 
and that is the influx of a new race. Already the immigration has begun. 
Che business and the industries of Spain are already in alien hands. The 
manufactories of Biscay and Catalonia are owned and operated by the Eng- 
lish, the Americans, by French and German. The mines of Bilbao, of 
Oviedo, of Rio-Tinto, of Carthagena—all her mines are owned by the 
Anglo-Saxon. In our age of commerce and industry it is commerce and 
the industries that govern. The great nations have a stake in Spain; when 
once they find it necessary to protect that stake, pain will become a 
province of the Powers and her national existence will be a thing of the past. 

“Ultimam cogita!” as the warning sun-dials used to say. 

VANCE THOMPSON 





THE NAVAL RESERVY. 


(JACK O’ THE TURRET TALKS 


| bP oe Se you tips on eterket an gun mou 
Hie’s got his regerlashings like a book, 
He's a bully mate to tie to when the battle lanterns glimmer 


for he's heart from keel to hghtin’ top—yere's luck! 


He’s a greenhorn—ravin’ green as his damned prairies 
\n’ the salt spray never kissed ‘im till las’ week 
But he cut an’ slashed with corn knives, worked a Hotchkiss from a 


housetop, 
\n’ he made ‘isseli a bloomin’ naval freak 


Like as not ‘is dad owns half the town he hails from 
An’ the kid had beer an’ steak to stop a shark, 
Sut he heaves inboard his biskits, like he never knowed what pie was 


An’ heaves ‘em up quite cheerful—same’s a lark 


He’s the only chap the bos’n ever called “Sir,” 
While the old man stamped the quarterdeck for joy 

With his blisters, an’ his hands torn an’ his sea legs still a-comin’ 
We'd not trade ‘im for the Admiral—that boy 


If you'd see the kid a-coalin’ off Sanyaggo, 
Strainin’, gaspin’, tumblin’ over—in his place 
If you'd watcht him grip his clink bar, with the forct draught screamin’ 
ravin’, 
You'd know why we like his pink and peelin’ face 


He's a bit presoomin’ sometimes—when old Two Stars 
Piped his vollyntears to sink the Merrimack, 
There was sixty fool reservys on the Oregon what bellered 


Coz they couldn’t go with Hobson—that’s a fact! 


He’ll go back to school an’ business an’ street cars, 
When the red and yeller’s hammered back to Spain; 
But he'll miss the salt an’ savor an’ his mates will damn the peace morn, 
For he wants him always—heart an’ nerve an’ brain 
DANIEL V. Casey, in the Scorpion, pub 
lished at Camp Tampa, by the Boys 





LFRED DE MUSSET'’S old housekeeper, Adéle Colin, has been induced by a 

Parisian publisher to write her souvenirs of the poet. She is eighty-two years of 

age. After de Musset’s death she married a M. Martellet and became proprietor of 
a little jewelry shop in the Rue du Faubourg St. Honore. 


POET AND POLITICIAN. 


fe‘ /R the first time in the history of our country we are to have a poet at 
the head of the Department of State. It is a new departure and praise 
worthy. Heretofore we have honored our men of letters—as in the case 
of Lowell, Bret Harte 


enn yes = and Howells—by foreign 
> ‘ wy appointments 

Soet ~-Secretarfee To none has _ there 
of Obate ---- Fe om been entrusted a post as 


important as that which 
is to be filled by Col 
John Hay. It is said that 
Mr. Hay is prouder of 
his statesmanship than 
of his verse. He is mis 
taken. Long after his 
political labors are for 
gotten, his homely, pop- 
ular, stirring verses will 
be read and quoted. 


Colonel Hay, witli his 





family, will sail ior 
\merica four weeks 
hence. The chorus of re- 


gret over the news of his 





= intended departure is 


perhaps unprecedented 





in any previous change 
of American representa 
tives in London 
Ambassador Hay ex 
pects to assume the du- 
ties of Secretary of State 


on October 1. 


sé RB‘ KOK-NOTES” | is 

a new five-cent 
magazine, published by 
the Siegel-Cooper Com- 
pany, of this city It is 


brightly written, well 





illustrated and thor 


oughly up to date, both in news and criticism. In addition to book reviews 
and gossip of the men who make the books that are read, there are inter 


esting paragraphs on music and the drama. Among the contributors are E 


von Windeck, “Joe Kerr,” Ed. Ackermann and Henry Paget 





()' Chauncey M. Depew the Saturday Review, of London, remarks 


grimly: 


He is simply regarded as a foolish kind of babbling e twaddling 
is largely intermixed with snobbishness, for he is nothing more tha puppet. His 
talk has never been taken seriously 

[The puppet character of the mar s recognized, and the fact that he is 
a representative of the Vanderbilts is sufficient to debar appointment, which would 
go far to cancel the good feeling which has sprung up and we are anxious to con 
tinue This would be impossible if a painted puppy was sted upon us, for a worse 
representative it would be impossible to find 

The Saturday fails to understand the good Dr. Depew He is our 
licensed jester—the titular zany of second-rate society. No one save Mar 


shall Wilder disputes his title to the cap and bells He is a hard working 


jester, patient and laborious, as an ass chewing thistles—and that’s all there 


is to it 

Incidentally 

Che Saturday refers to a “foolish kind of a babbling raconteur.” We are 
pleased at the distinction fue Courter has a wise kind of babbling 


RACONTEUR of its own and should be sorry to have been daubed with the 


same brush that has been used for tarring Dr. Depew 


na recent number of Tue Mus 


Yone Noguchi are one and the 


Vance Thompson has made a great discovery! I 

CAL CourRIER he asserts that Gelett Burgess and 

same person.—Book Notes 

CO) F course they are not “one and the same,” but they ought to be. It’s 
another case of Richard Harding Davis and Laura Jean Libbey—-th« 


only way to tell them apart is to put them together. 


ADAME CHENAY, aged eighty, has obtained a judicial separation from M 
Chenay, engraver, aged ecighty-five She was the sister of Mme. Victor 
Hugo, and acted as the poet’s secretary at Guernsey. She had lived apart from | 
husband for over thirty years. When the case came up a year ago the judge put it off 
mal up ti r difference 


to try if it were not possible for persons of their age t { 7 



















* connection with the coronation ceremonies ot the Queen of Holland 

there will be a Rembrandt exhibition of unusual importance. 

Queen Victoria, the Czar, the German and Austrian emperors, as well as 
a number of great nobles, have lent their Rembrandts for the occasion, and 
the collection includes five long-lost works by the great master recently dis- 
covered in Poland by the organizer of the exhibition, Dr. Bredius, the world- 
This Rembrandt ex- 
is insured for 


famed expert on all matters relating to Rembrandt. 
hibition, which, although consisting of only 120 pictures, 
$10,000,000, remains open for two months, and offers an unrivaled and 
never-to-be-repeated opportunity for artists to see all the great Dutch artist’s 
works together. 

In addition to the paintings more than 250 drawings and sketches will be 
exhibited. 


* 


* x 


The number of visitors at the Royal Academy in London this season 
far exceeded that of last year. Many sales were made. Frank Dicksee’s ‘The 
Offering” was sold for £1,200, and a most meritorious picture, H. J. Draper’s 
was purchased by the Chantrey trustees for £840. 

‘The Morters” was bought for the same figure. 


“The Lament of Icarus,” 
Alfred Parsons’ landscape 
There was a large demand for water colors. 


It is said—though why it should be said is not apparent—that five new 
pictures by Rubens have recently been sold in Paris. Their prices ranged 


from 680 frs. to 970 frs. each. Tut, tut! 


« * 

Strange to say, Mr. Gladstone never had the inclination or perhaps the 
time to sit for a sculptor. A bust of the great Englishman has, however, 
been executed by B. H. C. Fehr, and has been prepared for the Art Memorial 
as he appeared in 1880, and is re- 
The bust is larger than 


Company. It represents Mr. Gladstone 
plete, the critics say, with strength and character. 


life and fitted for a large hall. 


The Municipal Art Society of this city has issued a circular inviting competition 
for a bronze base for a standard similar to those in the Piazza of St. Mark’s in Venice, 
which it is proposed to erect on or near the steps of the City Hall, and which it is 
estimated should not be more than 15 feet in height, could be in bronze, and be set 
up for about $3,000. The society does not pledge itself to undertake the erection of 
the standard or in any way to recompense the successful competitors otherwise than 
by the payment of cash prizes. However, the society says: “In view of the fact that 
the present city flagstaff projects in an unsightly and undignified manner from the 
cupola of the City Hall, it is not unreasonable to hope that should a worthy design be 
obtained the necessary funds for the erection of a proper and suitable standard may be 
forthcoming either from the city treasury or private munificence.” All competitions 
held by the society are to be judged by the following jury: Herbert Adams, Samuel 
P. Avery, Charles T. Barney, Karl Bitter, E. H. Blashfield, Kenyon Cox, William T. 
French, H. S. Kearny, Henry G. Marquand, George W. Maynard, 
William Rutherford Mead, ii Price, Thomas Tryon and J. Q. A. Ward. The 


The designs and 


Evans, Daniel C. 


competition is open to artists without distinction of age or sex. 
models must be sent to E. Hamilton Bell, secretary, Municipal Art Society, No. 215 
West Fifty-seventh street, on or before October 15. The following prizes will be 


awarded and paid: First prize, $400; second prize, $200; third prize, $100. 





OBITUARY. 


TEPHEN C. MASSETT, actor, playwright and song writer, known long ago as 
“Jeems Pipes, of Pipesville,” from the title of one of his books, died Saturday 
at St. Vincent’s Hospital in his eightieth year. He was born in London, England, 
and, coming to this country in 1837, made his first appearance as Richard III. in 
Buffalo. Under the stage names of Stephens and Raymond he appeared in a number 
of Eastern cities, and in June, 1849, gave a concert in a schoolroom in San Francisco, 
which was the first public entertainment ever given on the Pacific Coast. Later he 
became a writer, publishing, in 1863, “Drifting About, or What Jeems Pipes, of Pipes- 
ville, Saw and Did,” and since then a number of songs, for which he composed the 
music, the latest being “His Step Upon the Stair.” He was unmarried, and leaves 
no immediate connections. 
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A WALK WITH DEATH. 
By Emity Grant VON TETZEL. 


TOILED alone in the dark and narrow room, into which no thing of beauty or 
| ray of light ever found its way. The sullen, grimy, shattered walls had painful 
memories—stories of failure, pensive tales of patient endurance, sealed up in them, 
which seemed to take human form and to torment me like evil spirits. 

Naught of joy, nor bliss, of the tuneful, merry melodies of life had found their way 
and its shrine 
“Perfect Crea- 


to me; I was offering up my life at the altar of a “Perfect Creation,” 
was lighted by the dulled fire of my bruised, despondent genius. A 
tion” produced by a union of God and man. Even as genius, by the power of inspira- 
tion, can pierce through and transcend the most subtle, intricate philosophies, smil- 
ingly soar above them, straight to the truth they seek, brushing it caressingly with 
shining pinions before returning to earth; even as genius smiles a dimpled smile over 
the painful, blind efforts of the philosophers to know truth, which they never recog- 
nize, while it is roguishly smiling at them, right at their hand, being imprisoned in 
the soul of every genius, even so truly I strove to give to the world a perfect philoso- 
phy, a perfect poem, truth, unfettered by ignorance or human imperfections—a 
creation of perfect beauty. 

I looked sadly, wearily, up from my task and saw a figure standing quietly by my 
side. A figure of misty gray, with marks, neither of suffering nor of joy, traced upon 
its emotionless face. The figure spoke slowly, with measured, monotonous accents: 
“IT am He, whom men call ‘Death.’ I am either Heaven sent, or come from 
the realms of unutterable woe. I am come to see you at your task. Be careful, Oh, 
man, lest when I come to take you with me I be not Heaven sent! Your time is not 
yet—a little season and you, too, must come.” The vision slowly faded away, but I 
only bent further over my task 

A time passed. I toiled on, on, on, ever in the dark, yet I accomplished naught, 
but I was glad, even in my misery, that my time was not come—that a little season 
yet remained to me. I was not prepared 

It was a dreamy, misty night; the moon was white as snow, the stars were 
dimmed by her light. I wandered with gentle step along the bank of a clear stream, in 
which the white moon was reflected. I leaned over the stream and looked curiously at 
my reflected image. I saw large, mysterious, unresting eyes looking into my own, 
and I felt a just pride that the gaze was as innocent and clear as a young child's 
Those passions which raged in me stronger than in most men had been subdued until 
they became an element of reserve power in me. No unclean thought, deed or speech 
made me fear to meet my own gaze. Yea, verily, I had tried with my might to be a fit 
worthy lover of noble things. The air was sweet as honey all around me. I inhaled 
the wild wood’s perfume, the tiny flowers slumbered at my feet, the night lived and 


T 


throbbed, shimmered and pulsated; my heart leaped as I sought to comprehend the 


exquisite emotion, fraught with fear, which filled my very soul. I worshipped the 
creator of this pure and beautiful night with a worship which is a keener, more ex 
quisite pleasure than the pleasure men seek to find by treading the labyrinthian road 
of sensuality, which leads to destruction, the realms cf despair, and failure which re 
bounds through eternity. 

It was not the beauty of the night which had brought me here. The prayer, softly 
waited upward by the night wind, was that God should conceive and give to man, 
through my brain, a noble monument for all the ages of a perfect man’s perfected 
labor, an assurance that immortality may await mankind, if it could cultivate the 
A thing of living beauty, power 
A physical, 


spiritual to overcome the material. What a prayer! 
ful, flawless, penetrating, to be created by man! Ah, it was an ideal! 
mental union of God and man, bridging the chasm, the darkness which lies between 
the end of our keenest, most cultivated sense and the lowest end of the least of th 
spiritual senses; the break between the end of our physical sense of hearing and our 
spiritual sight, as some gifted writer has said. Was it impossible? In God's work 
there are no imperfections, no failures; often in His flowers, the oldest, most withered 
blossom receives a sweeter, sadder, greater beauty than any to be found in the full 
blown flower or tender bud. 

I was overcome with a longing, deep and unspeakable, for the things I held dear 
I prayed and wept, and finally in an ecstasy of emotion lost consciousness. I opened 
my eyes in response to a call, a summons, gentle but imperious. Before my half dazed 
eyes I saw the “Gray Spirit,” gently bending over me. He smiled a calm, serene 
smile and said: “O, man; never before has Death whispered to one here and 
awakened him to this life, but your time is not yet come, although you have been in 
the shadow of death. I struggled to my feet 
and answered steadily, “No, not yet! 
together.” 

We walked on silently. 
over me and it was soft and warm. 
died for was conceived in my brain; it filled my mind, soul and heart; it grew in in- 


Art thou ready to accompany me?” 
A little while longer must I live, then we will go 


The night had grown chilly, but Death threw his mantle 
Gradually the creation I had prayed and almost 


tensity until it stretched before me a sublime, Heaven-sent, perfect whole. Ah! who 
could then measure my rapture, my reward for a lifetime of hunger and cold? None 
but God and Death. And my beautiful creation was born of Death, with Death walk 
ing pensively by my side. 

At last, in a fever of joy, of love, I looked around at my companion, whose mantle 
was warming me, whose hand was in mine, whose presence had been my inspiration- 
he who was death to the world, but had given me life and hope. Death said: 
you for atime; when I return we shall depart together. The creation which has come 
to you shall néver leave you; a thing of beauty thus becomes a joy forever.” I looked 
reluctantly after him as he silently floated away, than ran with springing feet to my 
little room, barren and comfortless no longer, for I brought with me my creation to 
I sat down, no longer in the dark, for a liquid light, soft 


“T leave 


ornament my poor abode. 
and clear, the light of my own pure genius, illumined my work 
to be fresh upon my inspiration. 

No longer need I toil in darkness, for the light had come to me and my soul was 
illumed forever. Nor could aught sordid or unbeautiful touch me, for the armor of a 
pure genius protected me from all things not illumined by their own inward light. The 
unfruitful works of darkness could hurt me no more. Nor need I toil, for the perfect 
conception could not leave me. I rested quietly and dreamily watched the day break 
over the earth, but the light that had broken over me, enveloped and exalted me, was 
a light far stronger, purer, more brilliant than the light of the sun, for mine was the 
light of the Spirit. I worked leisurely and completed my creation, a creation contain- 
ing the elements of God, but still the work of man. 

My creation was a melody, a grand, thrilling, throbbing, surging melody, yearning 
in all its beauty to tell of the place whence it came. It went forth over the earth, it 
broke and quelled the world-spirit, it overcame the spirits of rebellion, and the god 


Heaven's dew seemed 
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Mammon; hither and thither it went, calming, soothing tempest-tossed, sordid 


hearts, entering into them never to depart. It overcame the tyrants ruling the world 
and spread the fruits of the spirit broadcast. 

Ah! well might it be powerful, my beautiful expression, for it came from the 
shadow of Death; it had received into it the whole of my life, sacrificed at its altar. 
Sweet, indeed, was the reward for my years of adversity, suffering and stead- 
fast devotion. 

Then, and all at once, I felt so weary, as though the hunger, cold and misery of 
years had been concentrated into one moment. I saw gently, solemnly approach two 
spirits, one the “Gray Death Spirit,” the other, surpassingly beautiful, was called the 
spirit of “Love, Life and Light.” Death smiled and said,’ “Verily, I perceive that thou 
art content to depart with us. So is it ever with the children of God, when the Angel 
of Death seeks them. He finds them ready and glad to experience the joys or pains 
of what man has called ‘Death.’ Harken well, for I say unto you that the pain of 
death is sin, and the righteous man hath no death, but a reawakening into life eternal.” 

Then I murmured, “Yea, verily, O, Death, I am prepared,” but my weakness was 
such that when I tried to arise I fell heavily upon my bed. The spirit of “Love, Life 
and Light” said to Death, “He is world-worn and weary; for a time we must bear him 
in our arms; he goes with me, not with thee, for his melody was the expression of 
‘eternal love,’ a symphony whose theme promises the joys of paradise to the weary 
hearts, heavy as lead, which are struggling, blindly, wearily on, in this world of night 
and gloom. He is one of God's best beloved children, for he has given his life to a 
world which has killed him.” I heard this as in a dream, then both spirits folded me 
in their arms and we floated away. As we soared far above the earth I heard my 
symphony, my melody, re-echoing from land to land, and looking down I saw it con 
stantly struggling and vanquishing the malign hosts of darkness. Then I cried out 
to the toiling, struggling, festial world beneath, “Receive into your hearts, O, men! 
my melody, lest when the Angel of Death seeks you out he shall not be Heaven 


sent and shall find you unprepared!” 











EORGES EEKHOUD 
And, by the way, have you read “Mes Communions”? It is a mar- 


velous book; a book of strange fervors. 

Georges Eekhoud, as I was about to say, contributes every month to the 
Mercure de France—the best, as it is oldest of reviews—a chronique de Brux- 
elles. 1 need hardly tell you that I read it unfailingly and devoutly, for 
Brussels is the city of my heart’s desire, and Georges Eekhoud is at once its 
historian, its interpreter and its poet. Every five years the state awards a 
prize to the Belgian writer who has deserved the best of his country during 
that half decade. The jury has just nominated for this quinquennial prize— 
(1893-1898)—not, as you might imagine, Emile Verhaeren, but Albert 
Giraud. 

x * 

“E finita la commedia!” says Georges Eekhoud, and there is bitterness in 
his soul. 

But what should he expect? From a jury of professors? 

In our land we award no literary prizes; but had such ever been the habit, 
can you not imagine the “professors” giving the laurel to Longfellow (that 
unspeakable bourgeois!) and crying anathema upon Walt Whitman? It 
has long been a reproach to universal suffrage that it preferred a robber to 
the Son of God; it is a standing reproach to the “professors” and the literary 
pharisees that they prefer the tenth-rate to the first-rate. The Griswolds and 
the Lowelis and the Stoddards and the Branded Matthews may for a time 
puff into notoriety tenth-rate poets of the Longfellow sort, but in the end 
literary justice is done. 

: a 

In the Belgian instance I do not share Georges Eekhoud’s fiery indigna- 
tion. I agree with him that it was an abominable outrage to pass over 
Emile Verhaeren—this great man of Flanders, poet and prophet—but I 
have a warm place in my heart for Albert Giraud. His “Pierrot Narcisse”’ is 
an exquisite little drama. It reminds me, in its dainty fancy, of Pope’s 
“Rape of the Lock,” but a “Rape of the Lock” written by a sad and dreamy 
son of our disillusioned generation. And how marvelously intimate is his 
knowledge of my brave Pierrot— 

Pierrot, croque-mort blanc, essence de Vieillard 

Congratulations, my fanciful poet! 

May many joys go to the spending of that 5,000 francs! 
could drink with you (say in the golden bock of the Café de  Horloge) one 


brimmer to the health of Pierrot— 


I only wish I 


Vetu de blanc 
Qui me ressemble comme un frere! 
To lovers of Walt Whitman’s genius let me signal Johannes Schlaf’s 
three essays, which, originally published in the German reviews, have now 
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appeared in book form, with the poet’s name as title. They are analytical 
rather than critical. Herr Schlaf’s notes on Paul Verlaine and the Chat- 
Noiristes are not enlightening, but the Whitman studies are strong, sincere 
and informative. I commend them to The Conservator—that excellent pub- 
lication, which is trying to make Whitman (known to all the world) known 
to the undiscerning American. 

» ’ . 

S. Cronbach, of Berlin, is the publisher of an admirable series of mono- 
graphs on the intellectual and social achievements of our century. The 
editor is Dr. Paul Bornstein, an erudite. Six volumes of “Am Ende des 
Jahrhunderts” have already appeared. Max Graf writes the “History of Ger- 
man Music,” Rosner the “Decorative Art,” Steinhausen the “Social Life,” 
Mina Sauer the “Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” and Gebhart the “His- 
tory of Germany” for the same period. The work is encyclopedic. Especially 
complete is the musical monograph 

* . * 

Henry D. Davray is the London critic—and an able and brilliant critic 
he is—of the Mercure. In his last letter there is an appreciation at once 
ardent and judicious of George Moore’s “Evelyn Innes.” I translate the 
opening sentences: 

“A work like ‘Evelyn Innes,’ the recent novel of Mr. George Moore, 
cannot be discussed; it should be accepted just as the author gives it to us. 
Who would be presumptuous enough to criticise the Education Senti- 
mentale” ? 

Merely as a matter of information I would say the presumptuous creature 
is my confrére, the “ennobled, sinister” Huneker. He did it, and he did it 


well, too. 


* 
* * 


Archbishop Ireland contributes an introduction to Pere W. Elliott's 
“Le Pére Hecker,” and the volume is dignified also by a preface from the 
pen of the Abbé Felix Klein. 

There are, as you know, two factions in the Catholic Church to-day. On 
the one side are the Jesuits and their partisans and on the other the priests 
who defend the liberal idea for which His Holiness the Pope has so valiantly 
stood. The chief question is whether the Church is to be “Americanized,” 
that is, whether it is to be liberalized according to the theories of such 
American reformers as Archbishop Ireland. In the “Pére Hecker” of 
Father Elliott you will find a clear statement of the American ideas and 
tendencies and the hopes of what one may call the progressive priesthood, 
even if we may not reserve for it the honorable title of intellectual. 

To students of the present state of the Catholic Church and its probable 


tendency I commend this frank and daring book 


This note is wholly and solely for the benefit of Mr. Finck, of the Evening 


Post: In Die Zeit for July 16 there is a very interesting article on Brahms by 
Richard Wallaschek. It is made up of personal impressions and recollec- 
tions. Mr. Finck will find that Wallaschek is really a serviceable Boswell to 
the great man. ° 

* 


. * 
And since I am writing of musical literature | should mention Ian Mal- 


colm’s study of the recent performances of the “Ring” at Covent Garden, 


which you may turn up in Blackwood’s Magazine for July 
The other day a New York editor returned an article of mine on “Budd- 


hism,” because, as he said, “‘My God! I can’t print that. My wife’s sister is 


a Faith-Curist.” 
I saw the force of his remark, but I can’t say I felt very well pleased. 
And that evening I came upon a letter, written by the editor of a Pekin 


journal, returning an undesirable manuscript. I translate it and commend it 


as a model to the New York editor. And here it is 

“Illustrious brother of the sun and moon! Look upon thy slave who 
rolls at thy feet, who kisses the earth before thee and demands of thy charity 
permission to speak and live.” 

Come, now—that’s the way an editor should approach his contributors. 
It’s quite the proper spirit. The letter continues (I trust my editor will 
ponder it) as follows: 

“We have read thy manuscript with delight. By 
cestors we swear that never have we encountered such a masterpiece. 
Should we print it His Majesty the Emperor would order us to take it as a 
criterion and never again to print anything which was not equal to it. As 
that would not be possible before ten thousand years, all trembling we re- 

See—my head 
Tue Eprror.” 


the bones of our an- 


turn thy manuscript and beg of thee ten thousand pardons. 
is at thy feet and I am the slave of thy servant. 


"Ss 
Now, that, I say, is something like it. 
For instance, were I to return Mr. Wilbur Underwood’s poem “The 


Dolorous City” with a grateful Chinese apology of that sort, I am sure he 


would forgive me and we should meet in amity. But the poem ts too go¢ rd 
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to return, though indeed something better may come to light before ten 
thousand years are over and past. 
However, you shall judge for yourself: 


Tue Dovorous Ciry. 
Enter the Dolorous City, 
Enter the ways of dread; 
Here are the toilers of bitterness, 
Here are the dying and dead. 


The place unconsecrate— 
No pallid saints have trod; 

No hyssop blood hath fallen here 
From the white feet of God. 


But the earth with stains 
Is darkly red and gray, 

That the healing prayers of rose-white souls 
Cannot wash away; 


The prayers of piteous ones, 
With souls white like flame, 
Who burn as votive candles burn 
Atonement for the shame. 


In thuribles which are 
Their bodies’ golden bowls, 
Continually in the sight of God 
By the clear flame of their souls. 


They offer up to Him, 
As frankincense and myrhh, 

The atonement of their burning love— 
But the shadows do not stir. 


For in the Dolorous City 
Along the days of dread 

Men must toil in their bitterness 
Till the dying be the dead. 


And the lurid light must flicker 
Till the shameful way be trod— 
No hyssop blood hath fallen here 
From the white feet of God. 
—WILBuR UNDERWOOD. 


Is not this haunting verse? Sad, sincere, Verlainesque, mystic—a pic- 
ture of that dim, cloudy borderland, where the psychology of man meets the 
psychology of God. 

It is with a feeling of almost personal gratification that I introduce to 
you this new poet. I wish I could tell you something about him. I know 
only that he lives in Washington; that he is young—and a poet. 


+ 


* * 
From George H. Richmond & Son I have received two novels, of which 
one is notable. This is “Ezekiel’s Sin, a Cornish Romance, by J. H. Pearce,” 
whom you may remember as the author of “Inconsequent Lives.” By way 
of motto, Mr. Pearce quotes the old Cornish epitaph: 
Here lies poor old John Hildebrod— 
Have mercy on his soul, Lord God! 
As he would do were he Lord God 
And Thou were poor John Hildebrod. 


The story is in a way an expansion of these verses. Ezekiel Trevaskis is 
an honest, laborious, old fisherman. Nor is his sin a heavy one. He does 
no more than take a purse from a body found floating in the sea, but the sin 
brings down upon him and upon his family many and heavy evils. "Tis a 
good, strong plot, and the story is well told. For me the charm of the book 
lay in the character drawing. Drusilla, the elder daughter of the old fisher- 
man, a sonsy, pink-and-white girl, bent on marriage at any cost, is wonder- 
fully drawn. She might have stepped out of one of Thomas Hardy’s books. 
Equally good is the picture of Joe, the rogue Drusilla picked for a husband. 
Indeed the book is a gallery of rarely good portraiture. Excellently, too, it 
depicts the life—rough and daring, hard and coarse, yet withal clean and true 
and tender—of the crabbers and fisher folk of the Cornish coast. 

“Ezekiel’s Sin” is the best novel I have seen this year. 

e; "ae 

“The Potentate,” by Frances Forbes-Robertson, is also published by the 
Richmonds, pére et fils. It is a picturesque novel of the Renascence in 
Italy, with a poetical, philosophical, blood-loving, wife-poisoning Duke as 
the chief figure. It is a good, clashing story of intrigue and adventure, 
written in a rather excited style. The first few chapters are a bit stiff and 
forbidding, but after you once get into the story it carries you along in spite 
of yourself. “The Potentate” has quite as good a right to popularity as any 
of the “Zenda” books. It is entertaining and vastly more intellectual than 
any of Hope-Hawkins’ facile novels. 


And after all 
Books exist to entertain, as Turgenev put it. 





To discover two new poets in one week is perhaps too much for even an 
immodest critic—and the dear Lord knows | lost my critical modesty years 
ago. Still, to the name of Wilbur Underwood let me add that of Charles 
Hlavacek, a Bohemian poet, whom Jan Rowalski has brought to my notice. 
Hlavacek is of Prague and has got himself widely known by his contribu- 
tions to the Moderni Revue, of that city. His book of verse is entitled “Motiva 
Kantilena,” or, as one might say, the “Avenging Cantilena,” for he takes 
vengeance for the betrayed art of poetry. 

The form is symbolic. The irony is mysterious and bitter. The author 
calls himself the “Beggar” and speaks of the “legend of the sin of yellow 
roses,” for he is not always quite intelligible to the mind unlighted by the 
torch of the symbolist. 

Too harsh my voice is and too loud, 
To-day, and, beggar, I am proud, 
But of my hunger 

Across his verse you see the endless plains, sleepy, tranquil villages, 
homeless dogs, knights riding, burghers who rebel against their lord- 
bishops, medizval scenes and all in an atmosphere vague, dim, mythical, sad, 





for “the Kingdom of Beggars is death.” 


* 


* * 


I see that a new English translation of the extant fragments of the 
satires of Petronius Arbiter is announced. It will be welcome. Kelly's 
translation, made in 1854, is sodden and by no means correct. A translation 
made from Friedlander’s admirable edition of the “Cena Trimalchionis”’ 
(Leipsic, 1891) is a desideratum. As you know, Encolpius is accompanied 
in his adventures by a friend, Ascyltos. It is an anticipation of Don Quixote 
and Sancho, of Peregrine Pickle and Pipes, of all the illustrious pairs who 
have journeyed together through fiction and life. Petronius Arbiter’s ac- 
count of their odyssey has almost all been lost. The most considerable frag- 
ment is the description of the dinner given by Trimalchio, the rich freed- 
man. It was at this dinner that there was served a wild boar, roasted whole, 
and filled with live thrushes, which flew out when the hunting knife opened 
a way for them. 


*  ¢é 


Have you read his “Artemis’’—terrible, strange, implacable poem, as 
terrible as Rosselli’s “Vam Virlues” ?— RACONTEUR. 
In what poetical purlieus 
Shall I look for “Roselli’s Vam Virlues” 


* 


or 

Queen Victoria, on the recommendation of the Secretary of Scotland, has ap 
pointed the Rev. James Cooper, D.D., of East Church, Aberdeen, to the chair of 
church history in the Glasgow University, in room of the Rev. Robert Herbert Story, 
D.D., resigned. The new professor is a native of Elgin. He was graduated in 1867 
with distinction at Aberdeen University, and after completing his theological studies 
He has made many contributions to 


was appointed to several ministerial charges 
Life of God in the 


theological literature, and has edited a book entitled “Scougal’s 
Soul of Man.’” His other writings include contributions to Leslie Stephen’s 
“Dictionary of National Biography.” He is president of Aberdeen Ecclesiological 
Society. 


- * 


* 

The posthumous volume of the Theatre Complet of Alexandre Dumas fils is pub 
lished under the sub-title ““Notes,” and forms the eighth volume of Dumas’ collected 
Strictly speaking there is nothing new in this 


works published by Calmann Lévy 
The “Notes” were 


book, but there is a great deal of matter not hitherto accessible 
written for the famous edition known as the Edition des Comédiens, but the small 
number of copies printed were never on sale. These remarkable documents constitute 
a sort of incomparable series of scholia, not merely of the bibliographic or reminiscent 
sort, but of that class which throws light on an author’s motives and theory of life. 
The number of ideas which, as this book shows, were in ferment in the mind of the 
author of “Le Demi Monde,” “La Dame aux Camelias,” “Le Fils Naturel” and 
“L’Ami des Femmes” is astonishing, and he is always surprisingly suggestive 
7a 

A workingman purchased for a penny an aged looking volume, bearing date of 
1540. The man tried to read it, but threw up the attempt apparently in disgust, and the 
volume was relegated to the cupboard. A friend of his happened to see the book and 
took it to the British Museum authorities, who promptly made an offer of £90, the 
highest sum the librarian is allowed to expend without a special vote of the trustees. 
Had the man known what he was about he would have stood out for more, as the 
authorities would have paid almost any price rather than allow the volume to slip 
through their fingers. In was, in fact, the first book printed by Gutenberg, and was 
therefore almost priceless.—London Tit-Bits 


x * 


The publication has been sanctioned by the Queen of a large collection of private 
letters which were written by Her Majesty’s aunt, Princess Elizabeth, the Land- 
gravine of Hesse-Homburg, who died in 1840. There are some interesting allusions 
to the Landgravine and her residence at Homburg and to Thackeray's famous sketch 
of George III. Princess Elizabeth passed most of her life in England, as she was not 
married until 1818, and she was the favorite daughter and constant companion of her 
mother, Queen Charlotte. 


x * 


Ellen Glasgow has written a new novel for Harper & Brothers, which will be 
published in September. It is entitled “Phases of an Inferior Planet.” Miss Glasgow, 
it will be recalled, is the author of “The Descendant.” Her new work is a story of 
New York’s alleged Bohemia, told with vigor and much fancy. Its problem is said to 
be similar to that presented in “The Descendant,” which showed great depth and 


firm style for a woman’s first novel. 
VANCE THOMPSON. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 
Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 
Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs. 


‘ine ti, Ohio ocemnemtansiveatinenapnamanis Pe ae 
——_,_—""“"“"“""*_ | NEEDHAM PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
KRANICH & BACH, Pianos and Organs, 

Pianos, 5th Avenue and 15th Street, New York. 
233 and 235 East 23d Street, New York - — —— 


LUDWIG & CO. —— | PEASE PIANO CO., 
Pianos, Pianos, 


135th Street and S. Boulevar 316 to 322 West 43d Street, New } 


MALCOLM LOVE & CO., 


Pianos 


Pianos and Organs, 
Boston, Mass 


MASON & HAMLIN, | 





i, New York City 
STERLING CO., 
Pianos, 


Waterlo N. ¥ Derby, Conn 


‘* THE ONLY PIANO WHICH 
IMIPROVES UNDER 
USAGE.”’ 












THE 
FAVORITE 
EVERYWHERE 







‘* THE PERFECTION 
OF ARTISTIC 
ACHIEVESIENT.”’ 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


Fifth Ave. and 19th St.. New York. 


THE CHOICE 
OF 
MUSICIANS 





= With Orchestral Attachment and 
i Practice Clavier for Pianists, Sta- 
dents and Vocal Accompaniments. 


Mii GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


KAKAUEK BKOS. 


PLA NOS. 











Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED, 1850 20 Witheimstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


113 E. 14th Street, New York. 















CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC aNnD DRAMATIC SCHOOL: | 
Complete training for the stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL mprising all sol nd all orchestral | 
instruments). SEMINATI Special training for teachers. CHORUSSCHOOL. ELEMENTARY | 

| 
| 


PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 
The AUTUMN TERM mmences SEPTEMBER 1 


Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—I iwig Bussler, Hans Pfitzner, E. E. Tau 
bert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Prof. Heinrich Uhriich, Anton Férster, Dr. Ernest | 
Jedliczka. A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann. E. E. Taubert SINGING— 
Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Adolf Schulze, Prof. Benno Stolzenberg 





DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof. B Stolzenberg Emanuel Reicher. VIOLIN 





Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. 'CELLO—Anton Hekking. HARP HARMON 
ORGAN—Ott Diene } a M sic Director 


<a) 1 I & 
Charges : From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually 


Prospectuses may | »btained through the Conservato ipils received a 


ne Consultatior 


hours from 11 A. M. tol M 
For the Piano Classes, from O yer 1, 1898, Herr Dr. ERNEST JEDLICZKA, Berlin; EMMA KoOcH, in 
Berlin and Herr G rAV POHL, of Moscow, have been newly engaged 
ge” From March 1, 1899, the Stern Conservatory will be in the new building especially | 
erected for it in the ‘* Philharmonie,’’ Bernburgeratrasse 22a. | 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Missa CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 














BRANCHES TAUGHT. Stu } 
‘ . _ ; +.., those froma id. can enterat any t € iring 
x oe — To Vagal,» agai +» ee e School Year and Summer Term. | 
Dr \ t and er Young ladies from a distance fit hon n the 
Or st Th See i Rese Soares! i aigggese esto taller age tio. aberard 
se K 4 Pt al ¢ € ir stud! s : Dit 
a a 1 Engiis Literature res Pe Catalogues, ad € 
‘ Miss CLARA BAUR, 
. Sc} 
. ’ the rn . soe Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 





Cincinnati, Ohite. 





Warerooms : | 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


Piano Actions, 


GEO. STECK & CO., 
Pianos, 
11 East 14th Street, New York. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


Pianos 


457 West 45th Street, New York. 
__Boston, Mass5 WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
WEGMAN PIANO CO., 


Pianos 


Organs 
York, Pa 


Auburn, N.Y 


THE NEW CHICAGO BORE, &Viscitk'S eitabie Band Instruments are the 


Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 











The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instr - 
7 produced at the pr ‘ag price ’ 
ment produced at the present age C. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos are 
knownt their excellent qualities and low price 
ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 
50 best kr wT nakers 
Medal MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. 
edals MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN MAKERS + ndreds 
ther Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 
Exchange granted if 








of Honor. cod 
e e s ea 
not entirely satisfactory 
MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype ; es a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Band Instruments. | , nit PC 
» Music and | ks. A nowr shers of Ger- 
\pe Agent, pondent and I t many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 
BUPFET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house for 
Renowned Reed Instruments. Orchestra and M ary Band M Classified 
E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Cata r eve nstrument and 
Flutes and Piccolos. mbinatior ed upon applicatior 
COLLIN-lEZIN, Paris, Theod. H. Heberlein, Jr., ‘* The Metronome,’’ a mont I shed in the in- 
Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. erest of € sical professior Subscrip- 
KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.« er annun ents eac! opy 
Reed Instruments. Contains each month a list of prizes which are 
Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away grat 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 








THE CELEBRATED 
PIANOS 
and the 


PIANOS 
Are the 
favorite of the : 
Artist. musical public 


refined 
New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 22d Street. 
The bayi bli ill pleas ot confound th enul 
CAUTION- 7 Piano with one a similar ooding mame of a dene quate. S-0-H-M-E-R 


THE ‘“SOHMER" HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


Hazelton Brothers 





_ “CROWN” Piano sarang lc 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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PROGRESSIVE CURE. 


Mrs. Williams: ‘*‘ Howisit, tor, that » always object so strongly to patent 
medicines, 1 an exception of I ns Ta A nt?’ 

Doctor Brown: ‘* Not in lea Mrs ns. | t in 
several different stages, on r at I W in r from « ve 
disorder he 1ally imagines it is a ver fa ym 
one, and makes the mista fr ng upon s ir Ww h aff € 
stage of the complaint, leaving t 1ers to t ur ) 
something »rse than the t 

** An intelligent physician ai f e 
different phases of a case, I e 
disease at each successive point of so that when ar 
come, the d ase is thorouglily 1 I ns ft m R j 
cause they compounded upon t pri f rco 

‘*In nervous indigestion or Ta 
different organs involved and s t 
ach and nervous depression are relie almost i 
more gradually but surely a t j 1 f 
benefit to th ntire system Is nt. That is w 
That is why I recommend Ripans Ta ’ 

A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS T BULA Tr carto . ==> he ge ty — 

aah five-cent cartons (190 tabuies can be ‘hat by m ai by sending forty-eight cents to the Riran® CHEMICAL 
ComPaxY, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single carton (TEN TABULES) W © sent for five cents. 





STEINWAY The 7 
PIANOS. GVERETT 





Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, | i 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, | The Acme of Ar listic Excellence 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. i 
| Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, | BOSTON. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. . 
PIANO CASE SHOPS, . . ._ <= ° Cambridgeport, Mass. 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, ° ° ° White Mountains, N. H. 











| 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, | 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. | Wid bbardbdbbebamoteed 
WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. | 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Ayenuc 
ZHIC, ° Sh , . 


“fC TMBALE* 








CHICAGO, ILL. U. S.A. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEMY  oeovrm. The Conservatory of Music, "“sitisos 





KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, Founded in 1850. DR. FR. WULLNER. 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. eam sean Wanted 


} if 
ho for ] 





embraces t Inst 
nd Third, T ory of Musi 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka. Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt ‘ : ee ee 
{RTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth tig ero gy wate le 
DIRECTORS: The Conservatory Directors and Herr Court Conductor DR. WILH. KLEEFELD. pcenper De weg aw Bercy 

Artistic Adviser Herr Royal Chambersinger FRANZ BETZ. Principal Teachers of the Conservatory: n.- eonrs rym r 

Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, W. Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Elisabeth Jeppe (piano); Zajic, Gruen- nT aie a, i , oe ; 

berg, Frau Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Luedemann (’cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. H. Goldschmidt Paty. a As ‘at the Colle Wolfstr 

Miss Lena Beck (singing) Operatic School: Frau ETELKA GERSTEK Miss Lina Beck, Frau ii eager i nee li a Wi enact EO’ Gece 

Galfy, Julius Lieban, Goldschmidt (singing Dehnicke (acting); Kleefeld (study of parts For the adie aaa ——e — . ? 

Pia classes from October 1, 1808, Herr CO?MRAD ANSORGE, in Berlin, Prospectus gratis. Hours for For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


ition, dtot P.M 


? 


400 marks 








Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), MapamME MORIANI, ~=waTCH THE 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. Private Academy for Voice Training 


Erotic omc ae ga er 798 mp, 8 eer ances, wc ap SCHOOL. FOR OPERA. Art and Drama 


for Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof chbieter, Prof. Dr 

Doring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music irtuos Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sherwood Tyson ee a net a 
Wolf, Mus. Dox & for Orgar itor and Organist FAhrman, Music Director Hiipner, Organist , . 

Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
ut the head of whom ar ertmas Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutzmacher; for Vocal and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 

Culture, Iffert, Friul. von tzet Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni Ronnuberger, &« Teaching in Five Different Languages. 

Stage, Court Opera Singer 1 r, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c, Education fro 1 i . . rj ai ~ . 

the finish. Full courses or sing! inches. Principal admission times, beginning of A nd begin All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. The M usical Courier. 
ning of September Admission gr ed also at other times 

offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and 1 


Prospectus and full list of t ers at the 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 








sak aaa : Established 1846. 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Engraving and 





Printing, IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
Lithography and are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
> Typography, any other make of piano offered to the public. 
3egs to invite Music Houses Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


t y ) Es ates of ‘ . . 
- apply for Estimates of | Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Manuscripts to be engraved 

and printed. Most perfect and Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


quickest execution ; liberal . ? 
conditions Write for explanatory literature. 


LARCEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING,  Yose & oe ba on 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Streets. 


SOR 
WULLNER. 





